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THE UNORTHODOX SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 
ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY 


C. LANGDON WHITE and HAROLD M. FORDE 
Stanford University 


PARAMOUNT PROBLEM facing the ex- 
A ecutives of any large corporation is 
undeniably where to locate the plant or 
plants. To select the best location re- 
quires the appraisal of a great array of 
interacting factors. In most industries, 
particularly those essentially resource- 
based, the selection involves one or more 
of the following: (1) availability of raw 
materials; (2) access to fuel and power; 
(3) suitability and cost of labor; (4) 
proximity to markets; (5) access to a 
large supply of cheap water of correct 
quality and temperature (for iron and 
steel, oil refining, chemical, pulp and 
paper); and (6) transport facilities. 
Nearly all industries, whether raw-mate- 
rials-oriented, market-oriented, or labor- 
oriented are transportation-oriented. 


Other factors may be the tax rate, room. 


for expansion, areas for the disposal of 
waste, industrial inertia, national de- 
fense (dispersal of plants), cost of living, 
historical accident, climate, and capital." 


‘Chauncy D. Harris, “The Market as a Factor 
in the Location of Industry in the United 
States,” Annals, Association of American Geog- 
raphers, 44 (1954) 315-348; G. J. McManus, 
“Sites: Look Before You Locate,” Iron Age, 176 
(September 29, 1955), 24-25; C. Royce Patton, “A 
Case Study and Critical Analysis of Advertise- 
ments Seeking Industry, 1946,” unpublished, in 
Library of Graduate School of Business, Stan- 
ford University, California; J. P. Pickard, “In- 
dustrial Location Factors,” Proceedings, Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, 82 (February, 
1956), 1-15; Herman Schumacher, “Location of 
Industry,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
9 (1933), 585-593; C. Langdon White, “Water— 
A Neglected Factor in the Geographical Litera- 


Obviously certain parts of the country 
in general are best for manufacturing. 
Thus the American Manufacturing Belt 
—that parallelogram Boston-Baltimore- 
St. Louis-Milwaukee-Boston—does about 
65 per cent of the total manufacturing 
of the nation and provides roughly 70 
per cent of the wage jobs. Certain areas, 
too, are best for specific types of indus- 
tries, as, for example, the lower Great 
Lakes for iron and steel, the Gulf Coast 
for petrochemicals, the Southern Pied- 
mont for cotton textiles, the South for 
newsprint and kraft board, and the 
western Corn Belt for meat packing. 


The Electronics Industry 


During World War II the electron 
was harnessed in many new and awe- 
some ways—radar, sonar, fire control, 
microwave, and finally nuclear fission. 
Today the electronics industry pro- 


‘duces communications, detection and 


distance measuring equipment, comput- 
ers, navigational aids, industrial aids and 
controls, and a variety of other equip- 
ment which employs vacuum tubes or the 
newer solid state devices.? This industry 


ture of Iron and Steel,” Geographical Review, 
XLVII (October, 1957), 463-489; Richardson 
Wood, “Where to Put Your Plant,” Fortune, 54 
(July, 1956), 100-105, 133; Leonard C. Yaseen, 
“The Ten Biggest Pitfalls in Plant Location,” 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 69 (March, 
1957), 49-50. 

*H. Leslie Hoffman, “Challenge of the Elec- 
tronic Age,” The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, 183 (March 15, 1956), 1320. 
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impinges upon many others, particularly 
electrical machinery equipment and sup- 
plies; instruments and related products; 
ordnance and accessories, including bal- 
listic missiles and guidance systems; and 
aircraft and parts. 

Electronics is big business, providing 
employment for more than 134 million 
people, about 2.7 per cent of the work- 
ing population. A decade ago 75 per cent 
of the jobs filled by these people did not 
even exist. By 1960 this industry was 
producing goods and services valued at 
$15 billion. 

In 1955, although 3,600 firms pro- 
duced electronic equipment and services 
valued at about $9 billion, some 50 ac- 
counted for 80 per cent of the dollar 
volume of the business. In the West 
there are relatively few electronics-man- 
ufacturing areas. The pre-eminent ones 
are Los Angeles, San Francisco, and San 
Diego, with smaller but growing ones at 
Los Alamos, Albuquerque, Boulder, 
Denver, and Phoenix. Location of the 
industry in the Los Angeles and San 
Diego areas is largely dependent upon 
the concentration of the aircraft indus- 
try there. No similar reason accounts for 
the expansion of the industry in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. 


The Industry in the San 
Francisco Bay Area 


The Bay Area electronics industry 
does not follow the generally accepted 
principles governing plant location. 
Here the three dominant factors ac- 
counting for its presence are “brain 
power,” equable and stimulating cli- 
mate, and what may be called, for lack 
of a better term, “the good life.” 

Table I and Figure 1 show the dis- 
tribution of the 119 electronics manu- 
facturing and engineering plants in the 
Bay Area. Three types are shown—as- 
sembly, research and development, and 
parts production. Few plants are en- 
gaged solely in a single type of opera- 
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TABLE I 


ELECTRONIC PLANTS IN THE SAN FRANCISCO 
Bay ArEa*:> 
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Re- 
search 
City sembly Parts a Total 
opment 


Belmont 
Berkeley 
Burlingame 
Danville 
Emeryville 
Hayward 
Lafayette 
Livermore 
Los Gatos 
Menlo Park 
Millbrae 
Milpitas 
Mountain View 
Oakland 

Palo Alto 
Redwood City 
Richmond 
San Bruno 
San Carlos 
San Francisco 
San Jose 

San Leandro 
San Mateo 
Santa Clara 
Saratoga 
Sausalito 
South San Francisco 
Sunnyvale 


uw 


Totals 


=) 


* California Manufacturers Annual Register, 
1958 (11th ed.}, Times-Mirror Press, Los Angeles, 
California. 

» West Coast Electronic Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Product List, Membership Roster, Edi- 
tion 10, Los Angeles, 1958. 


tion; many of the assembly plants pro- 
duce some or all of the components. All 
plants engage, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, in research and development. The 
division has been based upon the rela- 
tive importance of the three activities. 


The Physical Setting 


The San Francisco Bay Area includes 
the nine counties adjacent to the waters 
of the bay. The total area is 4,762,880 
acres, of which, because of terrain and 
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Fic. 1. Distribution of the electronics industry 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. Note particularly 
the concentration of research plants in the mid- 
peninsula near Stanford University. 


marsh difficulties, only 23 per cent or 
977,420 acres can ultimately be inten- 
sively utilized. Despite this low percent- 
age, ample land exists for industrial de- 
velopment, especially in the southern, 
eastern, and northern parts of the area 
(Figs. 2 and 
History 

Electronics could not be born until 
man began to study electricity moving in 
space—the motion of electrons in a 
vacuum. About 1884 Thomas A. Edison 
reported that a flow of electricity in an 
electric lamp occurred between the hot 
luminous filament and a cold electrode 
sealed in the bulb, but he paid no more 
attention to his discovery. This phenom- 
enon was put to use by the British sci- 
entist, John Fleming, in the diode tube; 
and by Lee De Forest of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area in 1906 in the “audion” 
or triode, with a grid or screen between 

*San Francisco Bay Area Council, A Guide to 


Industrial Locations in the San Francisco Bay 
Area, San Francisco, 1956. 


Fic. 2. The use of land for manufacturing in 
the San Francisco Bay Area is restricted by rough 
terrain and marsh. Areas shown in black illus- 
trate flat land suitable for industry. 


the two primary elements of the diode 
tube. This grid proved to be the key to 
controlled use of the electron tube. In 
1909 C. F. Elwell, Bay Area research en- 
gineer, purchased De Forest’s patents 
and started the Federal Telegraph Com- 
pany. This was the beginning of the in- 
dustry which was to grow into a $9 bil- 
lion Goliath some 50 years later.* 

Other Bay Area inventors and scien- 
tists, noting the success of the Elwell 
venture, entered the electronics field. 
Subsequent discoveries and inventions 
made in the area, such as precision mag- 
netic tape recorders, the R-C audio os- 
cillator, the Klystron tube, and many 
others, had their effect in stimulating 
the electronics industry in the Bay Area. 


Composition of the Bay Area 
Electronics Industry 


The electronics industry supplies 

*Hugh Enochs, “Electronics Research Com- 
munity Develops Around Stanford Labora- 
tories,” The Tall Tree (Palo Alto, California), 
1 (May, 1958), 1-50. 
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Fic. 3. Aerial view of mid-peninsula with Palo Alto area and Stanford University. The area in 


the left center is the Stanford Light Industrial Park. This scene is quite typical of the Bay Area 


as a whole. (Courtesy American Trust Company.) 


three general markets: (1) the consumer 
market (radios, television sets, and 
phonographs make up the largest pro- 
portion, met primarily by East Coast 
manufacturers); (2) the military market 
(airplanes and guided missiles demand 
the bulk of this equipment; since the 
larger part of the airframe industry is 
found in Southern California, a consid- 
erable proportion of this equipment is 
manufactured there); and (3) the instru- 
ment market (automation of many man- 
ufacturing processes is creating a rap- 
idly expanding market in this line). To- 
day 75 per cent of the electronic instru- 
ments are reported to be manufactured 
in California. Thus the West Coast is 
outstanding in instrument production, 
the East Coast in production for the in- 
dividual consumer. 


Location Factors 


The Bay Area’s electronics industry is 
unorthodox in its location. Since the 
major and minor location factors for 
most resource-oriented industries were 
mentioned earlier, treatment here is 
given of only the three that are unique 
and dominant in this area. 


Brain power. The electronics industry 
depends upon brain power. There are 
more Ph.D.’s per square mile in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco than in met- 
ropolitan New York.’ The Bay Area, 
with the University of California, Stan- 
ford University, San Jose State College, 
Stanford Research Institute, the Na- 


* Editorial, “The West Coast—One Big Devel- 
opment Laboratory,” Electrical Manufacturing, 
62 (August, 1958), 57. 
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tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration’s Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, 
and the scores of electronics firms, boasts 
an unusually high proportion of techni- 
cally educated citizens. The city of Palo 
Alto is an example. Here more than 34 
per cent of its adult men have completed 
four or more years in college or univer- 
sity, compared with the national average 
of 7 per cent, and 21 per cent of the 
women have degrees as compared with 5 
per cent nationally.® 

Moreover, a large proportion of the 
electrical engineers who are now being 
graduated from Stanford and the Uni- 
versity of California choose to make the 
Bay Area their permanent home. Thus 
the Bay Area’s electronics industry tends 
to be one of young men, big ideas, and 
high capabilities. 

The educational facilities in the area 
for continuing academic work toward 
advanced degrees are unique. Arrange- 
ments are made for employees to attend 
classes, with many of the firms paying all 
expenses. The Adult Education program 
of local school districts and the Univer- 
sity of California Extension courses offer 
opportunities for additional education 
in both technical and cultural fields. 
Said the president of one of the major 
electronics companies, “. . . the nearby 
higher educational institutions serve as 
a magnet for the kind of scientific man- 
power we need.’”? 


Climate. Whereas weather and climate 
do not rank near the top among location 
factors in most industries, they are 
among the leading three in the electron- 
ics industry of the Bay Area. In numer- 
ous interviews with top executives, the 
query “Why did your company locate 
in this area?’ was invariably answered, 
“Because of the ideal climate.” Actually, 
“ideal climate” means nothing. Perusal 


*Wall Street Journal, 55 (August 10, 1956), 1, 
ll. 


‘David Packard, President of Hewlett-Pack- 
ard, September 8, 1958. 
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of hundreds of advertisements of state 
and city chambers of commerce, public 
utility companies, development associa- 
tions and corporations, and even banks, 
discloses the anomalous fact that all, re- 
gardless of what part of the United 
States is being advertised, sell an “ideal 
climate” (see reference 3 in footnote 1). 

What is there about the Bay Area’s 
climate that makes it so desirable? The 
answer is that the area falls into a tran- 
sition zone where the Mediterranean 
Subtropical and the Temperate Marine 
climates merge, giving the Bay Area a 
mild-all-year climate: summers are cooler 
and winters are milder than the average 
for the nation. Of some nine types of cli- 
mate in the United States, only a narrow 
strip close to the California coast-can be 
said to have the best example of a mild- 
all-year climate.’ Moreover, the Bay Area 
has a stimulating climate, the result of 
propinquity to the Pacific Ocean and 
San Francisco Bay (Fig. 2). This stimu- 
lating climate with its moderate weather 
changes and gradual seasonal fluctua- 
tions has been highly appealing to the 
electronics industry. Fuel and power 
costs for heating in winter and air-con- 
ditioning in summer are low. 


“Your equitable climate provides a factory 
with real monetary advantages . . . by increas- 
ing the number of working days and also by de- 
veloping a higher production rate per hour. Cost 


. figures compared with other plants operating 


in extremely cold winters and warm humid 
summers give this location a decided advantage. 
. . . Our company chose Santa Clara County .. . 
and we are sure this decision was right.’” 


The Bay Area unfortunately has much 
the same meteorological and topographi- 
cal conditions for smog’? as the Los 
Angeles Basin. However, the Bay Area 
differed from the Los Angeles Basin in 


® Richard M. Page, How to Pick the Right 
Climate, Wallace Press, Chicago, 1956, p. 21. 

*Dwight E. Moorhead, Manager, San Jose 
Divisions, General Electric Company. 

* Smog is a complex mixture of gas, solid par- 
ticles, and liquid droplets caused by motor vehi- 
cles, factory operations, and burning of trash. 
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attacking the problem before it became 
too serious, not after. A Bay Area Air 
Pollution District is at work on the prob- 
lem for the entire area (Fig. 2). The de- 
termination of the residents to make cer- 
tain that their area does not become 
badly blighted by smog is reflected in 
their encouragement of the “smokeless” 
types. of industry, of which the electron- 
ics industry is an outstanding example. 

We have spoken of the Bay Area cli- 
mate in generalities. Let us now be spe- 
cific. In Palo Alto, for example, there is 
during the year an average of 43 rainy 
days; 132 days that are cloudy; and 233 
days that are clear. The average rainfall 
during a 45-year-period is 15.65 inches 
and the daytime relative humidity is 52 
per cent to 62 per cent. Average tempera- 
ture in January is 46.5°F., in July 65.5°F. 
These are almost ideal conditions for 
human beings. 


The Good Life 

Outdoor living. In interviews regarding 
the location of their plants in the 
Bay Area, senior executives invariably 
stressed the casual living made possible 
by the mild climate as a major factor in 
their decisions. Ice and snow are entirely 
absent and even killing frost is uncom- 
mon. From April to October almost no 
rain falls; the sun shines from a cloudless 
sky all the day through, except for pos- 
sible morning fog until about 10 o’clock. 
Almost without exception, homes are 
built around a patio, the heart of living 
and entertaining. Many meals are barbe- 
cued and eaten on the patio. The cloth- 
ing, largely manufactured in California, 
is designed for casual living. Even in 
their places of employment, one sees en- 
gineers and executives wearing cool, 
open-throat, short-sleeve sport shirts. A 
hat, except in rainy weather, marks a 
man as a stranger to the area. 

Finally, the area is close to the Sierra 
Nevada and its year-round recreational 
attractions; the Pacific Ocean and San 
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Francisco Bay with fishing and boating; 
and to numerous scenic and historical 
attractions, all within quick and easy 
reach over a splendid highway system. 
San Francisco ranks with New York and 
New Orleans among America’s most 
“personable” cities, famous for its restau- 
rants and “atmosphere.” 


Cultural environment. Engineers, scien- 
tists, and skilled workers who comprise 
the labor force are largely an exception- 
ally well-educated group who desire, in 
fact insist upon, having the best of cul- 
tural advantages for themselves and their 
children. In the Bay Area are superior 
schools, libraries, efficient community 
government, outstanding medical and 
hospital facilities, active little-theater 
movements, and exceptional universities 
and research facilities. The culture of 
the area is reflected in the tastes of the 
people: classical records outsell the pop- 
ular variety by an amazing margin. 
The school children as a whole have 
extraordinarily high I.Q.’s. For example, 
7 per cent of the school children in Palo 
Alto are in the genius classification." In 
the autumn of 1958 in special national 
tests administered in 53 school districts 
scattered over the nation, only three dis- 
tricts placed above Palo Alto’s schools.” 
Both the employer and the employee 
engaged in creative work should be freed 
from the confinement of cramped quar- 
ters and permitted to work in pleasant 
and appealing surroundings. The beauti- 
fully landscaped grounds of electronic 
plants in the Bay Area are more reminis- 
cent of a university campus than the 
common conception of an industrial 
plant. Outstanding as an example of the 
congenial setting provided for those en- 
gaged in work depending upon creative 
imagination is the IBM plant near San 


4 Wall Street Journal, 55 (August 10, 1956), 1. 
“Dr. John Caffrey, Research Director, Palo 
Alto Unified School District. 
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Jose. Its novel architectural pattern was 
created by a group of dedicated Califor- 
nia artists and architects as a place where 
people can enjoy their work and their 
associations (Figs. 4 and 5). 

Exerting a strong influence on the cul. 
tural life of the community are the uni- 
versities and colleges. Stanford is men- 
tioned specifically only because of its lo- 
cation among so large a number of elec- 
tronics plants (Fig. 1) and because it 
offers so much to the general public in 
the way of lectures, sermons, musical and 
theatrical presentations. Its library with 
more than three million books and pam- 
phlets attracts many of the community. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This study shows that three factors, 
(1) “brain power,” (2) climate, and (3) 
good living, have played dominant roles 
in locating the electronics industry in the 
Bay Area and in making it one of the 
chief electronics research centers of the 
world. In the location of most other in- 
dustries, these factors play very minor 
roles. But electronics company manage- 
ment believes that the Bay Area offers 
the best type of living for employees who 


Fic. 4. One small segment of the IBM plant. 
The mobile aluminum hydrogyro, one of the re- 
flection pools in the central mall, Education 
Building in the background, and cafeteria at the 
right. This modern industrial plant with its aes- 
thetic landscaping was designed to harmonize 
with the picturesque rural surroundings. (IBM 
photo.) 
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Fic. 5. Aerial view of a portion of the IBM 
plant and grounds near San Jose. This view 
typifies what is happening to the world-famous 
fruit industry of the Santa Clara Valley, where 
each year tens of thousands of orchard trees are 
removed to make way for industrial sites and 
suburban developments. (IBM photo.) 


must create, which is the touchstone in 
electronics research (Fig. 

The electronics industry here, despite 
its great distance from the Eastern mar- 
ket, is not handicapped, for the “prod- 
ucts” are essentially concepts, develop- 
ments, and research rather than products 
of low value per unit of weight or bulk. 
These technological products sell in 
markets anywhere in the world. 

It should be pointed out further that 
the Bay Area offers more than authorities 
and outstanding research facilities: in 
this area of restricted industrial land, 
Stanford University with its campus of 
9,000 acres has laid aside a tract of some 
500 acres for light, “smokeless” indus- 
try (Fig. 3). Another 300 acres are held 
in reserve on the master plan. In this 
ideal location, tracts up to 50 acres are 
available to light industries on long-term 
leases. The land can never be sold. The 
university has rather severe restrictions 
regarding the types of buildings and the 
landscaping to be employed. Hence the 
Stanford Industrial Park is one of the 
most attractive manufacturing tracts in 
the world. In addition to the Stanford 
tract, there is also in northern Santa 

C.K. Townsend, “The Electronic Industries 
as Viewed by Western Leaders; in the San Fran- 


cisco Bay Area,” Electronic Industries and Tele 
Tech., 16 (August, 1957), 55-56. 
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Clara County considerable land in vege- 
tables, pears, apricots, and prunes that is 
available for homesites and light indus- 
try (Fig. 5). 

Thus it appears that, everything con- 
sidered, the San Francisco Bay Area 
promises to expand and to gain even 
greater stature as an instrument and re- 
search electronics center because “brain 
power,” climate, and good living are 
highly favorable. 

One deterrent factor as of 1960 is the 
great concentration of so vital an indus- 
try in an area highly vulnerable to enemy 
attack. There is always the possibility 
that the government may decide that this 
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industry should be more widely dis- 
persed. 

The locational pattern of the Bay Area 
electronics industry disregards the tradi- 
tional locational pattern. This industry 
has moved to an area where people want 
to live. The strictly economic factors 
which determine the location of most in- 
dustries are ignored in favor of congenial 
and desirable living and working condi- 
tions conducive to originality in re- 
search." 


“4 Charles L. Hamman, “What’s the Industrial 
Future of California?” Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, Menlo Park, California, October 30, 1957, 
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HE Eastern Cherokee Indian Reser- 
“A Vaden, lying on the southern slopes 
and foothills of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, is one of America’s better-known 
reservations from an historical standpoint 
(Fig. 1). Archaeological and ethnographic 
studies of the Eastern Cherokees are also 
abundant in the literature of those disci- 
plines. 

The Reservation is bordered on the 
north by the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, a factor which has stimulated 
tourist activity in the area since the open- 
ing of the park and development of good 
highways. The town of Cherokee is situ- 
ated at the junction of U.S. Highway 441 
(running north and south) and U.S. 19, 
an east-west highway. It is only 17 miles 
south of Newfound Gap, at the crest of 
the Smokies which separates North Caro- 
lina from Tennessee; 51 miles west of 
Asheville, North Carolina; and 69 miles 
southeast of Knoxville, Tennessee. 

More than one million tourists pass 
through the Great Smokies area each 
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year; tens of thousands of these persons 
pass through the Reservation itself. The 


Cherokee Historical Association has 
made the history of the Cherokees known 
to millions of tourists through such 
media as the Museum of the Cherokee 
Indian, Oconaluftee Indian Village, and 
the outdoor drama “Unto These Hills.” 

Despite its accessible location, little or 
nothing has been published on the geo- 
graphic features of this reservation. Few 
individuals leave the _ tourist-oriented 
main highways to view life in the “back- 
country” of mountains and coves. This 
particular study will be concerned pri- 
marily with important aspects of Eastern 
Cherokee! population, settlement, and 
ecology. 

1The present-day “Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians” represent descendants of Cherokees who 
remained in their mountainous homes or fled 
back from “Indian Territory” during the in- 
famous removal of 20,000 Cherokees to Oklahoma 
in 1838 by Federal troops. It is estimated that 
4,000 Cherokees died during the “Trail of 


Tears”; it is this heart-rending story which forms 
the base of Kermit Hunter’s “Unto These Hills.” 
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Fic. 1. Looking north from a hill near the town of Cherokee. In the background are the Great Smoky 
Mountains, on the southern slopes of which the Cherokee Reservation is located. 


Physical Setting 


The Cherokee Indian Reservation 
(Qualla and 3,200-Acre Tracts)? occupies 
slightly more than 56,000 acres in Swain 
and Jackson Counties, North Carolina. 
There are also Cherokee land-holdings 
in nearby Cherokee and Graham Coun- 
ties, although these are separated from 
the reservation proper. 

The mountainous nature of the Chero- 
kee Reservation is of vital importance to 
an understanding of the Indians and 
their land. Transportation arteries and 
settlement have tended to form along 
streams and valleys; agriculture is prac- 
ticed on surprisingly steep slopes; and 
marked micro-climatic conditions result 
from place to place due to topographic 
conditions. 

Total annual precipitation for the 
town of Cherokee (elevation—1,950 feet) 


* Unless specifically indicated, the term “Chero- 
kee Indian Reservation,” as used in the re- 
mainder of this article, will refer to the Qualla 
and 3,200-Acre Tracts. 


for 1955 was 50.32 inches; in the same 
year, Big Cove (elevation—2,620 feet), 
only a few miles from Cherokee, had a 
total of 57.6 inches.* Temperature statis- 
tics are not available for Cherokee. 
Cullowhee, 15 miles south of Cherokee 
in Jackson County, North Carolina, pos- 
sesses a Humid Subtropical (Cfa) type of 
climate. At approximately the same eleva- 
tion as Cherokee (Cullowhee’s altitude is 


- 2000 feet), the two towns are similar cli- 


matically.* The growing season for impor- 
tant crops on the reservation is roughly 
between April 15 and October 15. 

The area is in the realm of the mixed 
hardwood forest, although some soft- 
woods—such as spruce, hemlock, and 
balsam—are intermixed.* Today approxi- 


*Tennessee Valley Authority, Division of 
Water Control Planning, Hydraulic Data Branch, 
Precipitation in Tennessee River Basin Annual 
1955. 

*U.S. Weather Bureau, Climatic Summary of 
the United States, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1930, Section 95, pp. 10 and 17. 

*Julian Clifton Yoder, “The Mountain Coun- 
ties of North Carolina: a Geographic Study” (un- 
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mately 60 per cent of the forests on the 
reservation consist of mixed oaks. Native 
animal life includes black bear, grouse, 
deer, wild turkeys, rattlesnakes, and other 
species common to the Great Smokies 
region. 

All of the area within the Cherokee 
Indian Reservation is drained by the 
Oconaluftee River and its tributaries— 
Soco Creek (the principle tributary along 
the lower reaches of the Oconaluftee 
River), Raven Fork Creek, and their as- 
sociated streams. The Oconaluftee flows 
into the Tuckasegee River about four 
miles upstream from Bryson City, just 
south of the reservation boundary. The 
Tuckasegee, in turn, is the principal 
tributary of the Little Tennessee River.* 

Due to mountainous topography, most 
of the soils of the Cherokee Indian Reser- 
vation are found on steep ground. Al- 
though population pressure and lack of 
level land necessitate the farming of steep 
land, the better soils and more produc- 
tive farms are found on bottomlands. 
The soils are coarse, being marked by 
much sand and silt; a clay base is not 
as prevalent here as in most steep-sloped 
soils. There is a lower run-off and higher 
absorption of precipitation than in most 
steep-sloped soils due to the fact that 
reservation soils are permeable in na- 
ture.’ 

Because of the heavy precipitation and 
permeability of the soil, plant nutrients 
sink rapidly downward; thus, although 
the organic content is high, mineral con- 
tent is low, particularly in calcium, phos- 
phate, and potash.® Fortunately, fertilizer 


published Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Ge- 
ography and Geology), University of North Caro- 
lina, 1949, pp. 33-36. 

*Tennessee Valley Authority, Division of 
Water Control Planning, Floods on Oconaluftee 
and Tuckasegee Rivers and Soco Creek in Vi- 
cinity of Cherokee, North Carolina, Knoxville, 
1956, pp. 15-16. 

Interview with Andrew W. Lathem, assistant 
to the Superintendent, Cherokee Indian Agency, 
June, 1957. 

Interview with Charles E. Dunn, Soil Con- 
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is available to the Indian in large quanti- 
ties and at very reasonable prices through 
the Cherokee Indian Farmer’s Coopera- 
tive. 
Ethnological Background 

Historical, linquistical, and archaeo- 
logical evidence indicates that the Chero- 
kees originated in the north; they are 
presumed to have been of Iroquois stock, 
although some feel that they may have 
branched off from the Mohawks or Al- 
gonquins.® 

The name Cherokee seems to be a 
corruption of “Tsalagi” or “Tsaragi,” the 
name by which they commonly called 
themselves. In turn, these may have de- 
rived from the Choctaw ‘“Chiluk-ki’ 
(meaning “cave people’), relating to the 
abundance of caves in original Cherokee 
country. The Cherokees also called them- 
selves “Ani-Yunwiya” or “Yunwiya,” 
meaning “the real people.” They also 
referred to themselves as “Ani-Kituh- 
wagi” (“people of Kituhwa”), after the 
settlement of that name which was lo- 
cated near the Tuckasegee and Oconaluf- 
tee rivers.1° 

Although it shows some trace of 
Iroquois origin, the Cherokee language 
developed into a distinct language with 
three chief dialects—Eastern, Middle, and 
Western. Eastern or Low Cherokee was 
spoken in South Carolina and adjacent 
parts of Georgia; the Western Dialect was 
spoken in Georgia, parts of North Caro- 
lina, and the western portion of Tennes- 
see; Middle Cherokee, spoken in the 
heart of the Cherokee region in western 
North Carolina, is the language now 
spoken on the Eastern Cherokee Indian 
Reservation." 


servationist at the Cherokee Indian Agency, June, 
1957. 

*Earle Vann Hitch, The Official Guide to 
Cherokee, Cherokee, N.C., 1956, p. 8. 

* Frederick Webb Hodge (ed.), “The Chero- 
kees,” in Handbook of American Indians North 
of Mexico, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bul- 
letin No. 30, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1907, pp. 245-246. 

“Kermit Hunter, “Out of History,” Unto 
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The Cherokees have long been divided 
into seven clans—Wolf, Deer, Paint, Bird, 
and three others which have not been 
satisfactorily translated into English. 
These clan names have been carried over 
to the present-day townships or com- 
munities of Birdtown, Painttown, and 
Wolftown (also called ‘“Soco’’). 

The characteristic dwelling of the 
Cherokees at the time of their earliest 
contacts with the white man was a low, 
flat-roofed house made of logs and sap- 
lings, plastered with mud. At the coming 
of the European, the Cherokees were 
growing crops of corn, some native beans, 
a little tobacco, pumpkins, gourds, 
squash, etc. They made pottery and bas- 
kets, and hunted game with the bow and 
the blowgun. 


Land Tenure 


The system of land tenure employed 
on the Cherokee Reservation is interest- 
ing and unique. Following the Cherokee 
Removal in 1838, remaining Cherokees 
gradually bought back land and added to 
the size of their reservation, then officially 
termed the “Qualla Boundary.” 

A tribal roll, originated by the gov- 
ernment for the purpose of allotting land 
to individual Indians in the normal 
fashion, was begun in 1924 and com- 
pleted in 1927. The Tribal Council was 
alarmed to find persons with very little 


Indian blood on the roll and protested 


such unfair allotment of land. Refusing 
to have land allotted indiscriminately to 
persons having as little as 1/128th Indian 
blood, the Cherokees asked the Federal 
government to hold the land in perpetual 
trust for the tribe. 

The Tribal Council set a clause in 
their constitution limiting the assignment 
of land and other benefits to those per- 
sons having 1 /16th or more Indian blood, 


These Hills, a Drama of the Cherokee Indian 
(Program prepared under the auspices of the 
Cherokee Historical Association), Cherokee, 
North Carolina, 1957, p. 29. 


and a Congressional Act of 1931 pro- 
claimed that there would be no allotting 
of land on the Eastern Cherokee Reser- 
vation. Instead, the Tribal Council 
would “assign” land to _ individual 
Cherokees.?? 

This same system of land tenure pre- 
vails today with definite acreages being 
assigned to individual Indians. Chero- 
kees, with the permission of the Tribal 
Council, may sell their improvements 
(but not the land itself) to other Indians, 
though not to white men. 

Certain lands, such as the timber lands, 
are not yet assigned to individuals. In 
the case of the timber lands, any Chero- 
kee is eligible to apply for a permit to 
cut and sell timber, an act which must be 
approved by the timber committee of the 
tribe (Fig. 2). (The timber committee, 
consisting of the Chief, vice-chief, and 
forester, meets once a month to approve 
permits for cutting timber and clearing 
land.) 


Physical and Cultural Aspects of 
Settlement 

The physical features of the Cherokee 
Indian Reservation have a_ profound 
effect on the settlement pattern and 
population distribution of the Cherokees. 
With the land being so overwhelmingly 
mountainous, settlement obviously is 
concentrated on the valley floors. 

Most of the settlement features and 
population are found along the flood 
plain of the Oconaluftee River, which 
widens to between 1,000 and 2,000 feet 
a short distance above the town of Chero- 
kee; Soco Valley, which is quite wide for 
a mountain creek; and along the nar- 
rower valleys of smaller creeks such as 
Wrights Creek, Raven Fork, Brunches 
Creek, and Big Witch Creek. 

In addition to providing level land 
necessary for settlement, the flood plains 
provided alluvial soils more fertile than 
those found on steep mountain slopes. 


Lathem, loc. cit. 
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Fic. 2. A modern Cherokee constructs a dugout canoe in the manner of his ancestors. Here in Ocono- 
luftee Village tourists may watch Eastern Cherokee Indians demonstrate the skills of their ancestors. 


River bottoms have also provided space 
for roads, which in turn have encouraged 
increased development due to the tourist 
trade thus made possible. 

The early Cherokee Indians settled in 
flat bottomlands, their village usually be- 
ing built around a mound on which stood 
a temple. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the aboriginal Indian ways were 
influenced by early contacts with the 
white settlers. 

The Cherokees adopted a settlement 
pattern in which they built homes 
around the periphery of valleys, usually 
at the point of break between bottom- 
land and slope, and cultivated the valley 
floors. Increasing population forced the 
Indians to begin farming far up steep 
slopes after the bottomlands began filling 
up.*8 

This periphery settlement pattern is 
still quite evident in places, although it 
is obscured in many areas by tourist de- 


*Letter from Dr. John Gulick, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
April 23, 1957. 


velopments and new homes along the 
highways which follow the valley floors. 
Another cultural factor influencing 
settlement to a certain degree may be 
mentioned here. Many of the Indians 
have been content to live in the isolated 
portions of Big Cove and Soco, preferring 
the peaceful life of the “back-country” 
to that found nearer the highways. 
Though some Cherokees have modern 
brick and wooden homes, together with 
television and other modern conven- 
iences, the average dwelling is a log 
cabin or roughly-hewn wooden house 
similar to that common to the “moun- 
tain-whites” (Fig. 3). There is no set 
field pattern; it is dictated by local topog- 
raphy, the fields usually being located 
around, or to one side, of the house. 


Population 


Population figures for long periods of 
time are not available for the Cherokee 
Reservation. The latest available census 
is that taken by the Indian Agency Edu- 
cation Office in July, 1956. The number 
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Fic. 3. A low-income Cherokee family on the porch of their modest home along U.S. 
Highway 19, just east of the town of Cherokee. 


of Cherokees living on the reservation 
at that time was as follows: 


TABLE I 
PRESENT CHEROKEE PoPpuULATION BY AGE GROUPS 


Number 18 years of age or older........ 1,645 
Number 6 to 18 years of age........... 973 
Number under 6 years of age.......... 590 


The Cherokee Indian Reservation, — 


Qualla and 3200-Acre Tract, is divided 
into five townships or communities— 
Soco (or Wolftown), Big Cove, Birdtown, 
Painttown, and Yellow Hill (Cherokee). 
A sixth township, Snowbird, is located 
in Graham County, off the reservation 
proper. 

These townships or communities are 
primarily political entities, each appoint- 
ing two members to the Tribal Council. 
Complete population breakdowns are not 
available for each township, although a 
few statements can be made concerning 
their relative size and character. 

Birdtown is the largest community, 
having 151 families with a total of 696 


persons. Yellow Hill is the center of the 
tourist trade, also having the Indian 
Agency Headquarters and the Tribal 
Council House within its boundaries. Big 
Cove, which has 90 families and a total 
population of 459, is the most isolated 
community, and its people are the most 
conservative, generally speaking, on the 
reservation. As with Yellow Hill, no 
breakdown of census figures is available 
for Soco (Wolftown). Snowbird has a 
population of 248 persons (53 families). 

These communities, or townships, are 
difficult to define in concrete terms. Al- 
though there is a cluster of buildings, 
Birdtown and Soco cannot truly be con- 
sidered villages or hamlets; Cherokee is 
the only actual town on the reservation. 
Each township has a Community De- 
velopment Club, and although there is 
something of a community spirit among 
some of the Indians, the chief significance 
of these subdivisions seems to be political 
in nature. 

Another interesting and important 


*US. Indian Agency, Population Survey, 
Cherokee, North Carolina, 1956 (unpublished). 
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population breakdown is that giving the 
percentage of Indian blood. Mr. Samuel 
H. Gilliam, Principal of the Reservation 
Schools, kindly provided the results of a 
sampling taken in the Cherokee Central 
School,’* which he believes to be a satis- 
factory cross-section of the entire popu- 
lation. The numbers and percentage of 
students with designated blood strains 
are as follows: 


TABLE II 


SAMPLING OF EASTERN CHEROKEE 
RacraL Composition!® 


No. of Percent- 


Percentage of Indian Blood 


Three-fourths blood. ....... 139 29 
One-fourth blood........... 96 19 
Less than one-fourth blood. . 96 19 


It seems likely, for two reasons at least, 
that the percentage of full-blood Indians 
on the Reservation will increase. In the 
first place, intermarriage between Indians 
and white persons has been and is being 
discouraged. Secondly, it seems logical 
to assume that Cherokees of little Indian 
blood have a much greater tendency to 
leave the reservation and become inte- 
grated with white populations elsewhere; 
Cherokees with more Indian blood hesi- 
tate to leave the reservation and thus be- 
come members of a minority group in 
new areas. 

Estimates of the Cherokee population 
in earlier years are shown in Table III. 


Selected Characteristics of Acculturation 


With Indians of varying degrees of 
blood and acculturation on the reserva- 


*The US. Indian Agency provides a free 
school system on the Reservation which includes 
five elementary schools, usually called “day 
schools,” and a central high school near the 
Agency headquarters. 

* This table is based on a sampling of students 
enrolled in the Cherokee Central School. Figures 
were provided by Samuel H. Gilliam, Reservation 
Principal, in a personal interview at Cherokee, 
North Carolina, in June, 1957. 
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TABLE III 


CHEROKEE INDIAN POPULATION OF THE 
Unitep Srates, 1715-1902!7 


Year Population 


1715 11,210 

1720 10 ,000 

1729 20 ,000 

1838 16,542 (at the time of the “Re- 
moval’’) 

1885 19,000 (about 17,000 were in Okla- 
homa, considered “Indian 
Territory”’ at the time) 

1902 28,016 (estimated total Cherokee 
population) 


tion, it is not surprising to find a very 
evident amount of conflict, both with re- 
gard to Indian and white and among 
some of the Indians themselves. 

Dr. John Gulick, Director of the Cross- 
Cultural Laboratory of the Institute for 
Social Science at the University of North 
Carolina, is in charge of a current re- 
search project dealing with the sociology 
and psychology of the Eastern Chero- 
kees. The results of this study should 
prove of great value to Indian Agency 
personnel and to others concerned with 
the acculturation and mental attitudes 
of the Cherokee. 

The two extreme classes of Cherokees 
are the “white Indians” and the con- 
servative Indians. The “white Indians” 
as a rule have little or no desire to re- 
tain the Cherokee language, tend to cater 
to the tourist industry, cooperate with 
the Indian Agency policies, and in gen- 
eral spurn the conservative ways of think- 
ing and living (Fig. 4 and Fig. 5). The 
desire to retain the Cherokee language 
seems to be the one extremely important 
trait by which the conservative Indians 
may be differentiated from the “white 
Indians,” and Dr. Gulick feels that there 
are other associations which accompany 
the preference for—or indifference—to 
using the Cherokee language. 

In contrast to the “white Indians,” the 
conservative Cherokees possess a strong 


" Hodge, op. cit., p. 247. 
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desire to use the language of their an- 
cestors and to pass the Cherokee lan- 
guage on to their children. They cater 
less to tourists and the Agency personnel, 
resisting many of the attempts of the 
white man to change their way of life. 
This feeling, undoubtedly, is partially 
derived from the remembrances of harm- 
ful influences propagated by white men 
in the past. 

It must be emphasized, however, that 
the “white Indian” and “conservative 
Indian” just described represent only the 
two extremes. Most of the Cherokee 
population will probably be found to 
have attitudes at some point between 
these two extremes. 

Another highly important matter is the 
fact that the modern Cherokees, even 
those of conservative natures, probably 
retain few unmixed traits of the early 
Cherokees. Their culture, mentally as 
well as materially, was influenced greatly 
by the white man’s ways as early as the 
1700's. The Cherokee way of life has long 


Fic. 4. Cherokee Indian woman demonstrating 
finger-weaving in Oconoluftee Indian Village. 
The making of various crafts for tourist-trade 
sales is an important element in the income of 
many Eastern Cherokee families (Courtesy of 
the Cherokee Historical Association). 


Fic. 5. Cherokee boy setting a fish-trap in the 
Oconoluftee Indian Village. Conservative Eastern 
Cherokees still retain many traditional cultural 
traits, such as the Cherokee language, craft-pro- 
duction, and the use of medicinal plants (Cour- 
tesy of the Cherokee Hisotrical Association). 
since been replaced by a “mountain 
white” culture. This “mountain white” 
way of life seems to dominate today from 
the standpoints of farming methods, 
equipment, crops grown, house types, 
settlement pattern, and many other 
features.1® 


Standard of Living 
The standard of living encountered on 


‘the Cherokee Reservation, measured by 


ordinary criteria, is not high; indeed, 
the average annual income of the Chero- 
kee is only about $250 per person—possi- 
bly less than this (Fig. 3). 

Many factors contribute to the poor 
financial condition of the Cherokee In- 
dians. Foremost among these are the 
seasonal nature of the tourist industry, 
conflict of the tourist season with the 
farming season, lack of sufficiently level 
land, and lack of industrial employment. 

It must be admitted, of course, that the 

* Interview with Dr. John Gulick, University 


of North Carolina anthropologist, at Cherokee, 
North Carolina, June, 1957. 
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Fic. 6. A “home garden” on the Eastern Chero- 
kee Indian Reservation, illustrating the rugged 
physical setting in which much of the Cherokee 
agriculture is carried out. Most of the Eastern 
Cherokees work “home gardens,” though only a 
dozen families today make a living from farming 
alone (Courtesy of the Cherokee Historical As- 
sociation). 


annual income—expressed in dollars and 
cents—is not in every case the true meas- 
ure of living standards. Many of the 
more traditional Cherokees are able to 
grow much of their own food. It is, how- 
ever, still evident that most of the Chero- 
kees should have a much higher stand- 
ard of living. They do not raise their 
living standards primarily because they 
cannot find the means to do so; employ- 
ment possibilities are severely restricted 
on the reservation and in the nearby 
vicinity. Poor diet is responsible for much 
of the ill health encountered on the res- 
ervation. Mrs. Margaret Smith, the State 
Home Extension Agent assigned to the 
reservation, stresses the point that the 
Cherokee diet is poor in vitamins “A” 
and “C”. Mrs. Smith devotes consider- 
able time to improving the diet of the 
average Cherokee, and the results seem 
to be encouraging. 

Corn is the reservation’s most im- 
portant subsistence crop, being used in 
corn meal, hominy, dumplings, and also 
as roasting ears. Most of this is in the 
form of Indian corn flour; that used for 
livestock feed is primarily hybrid corn, 
which gives a better yield per acre. “Bean 
bread” (corn meal with beans imbedded 
in it—a sort of corn mush) is an im- 
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portant item in the diets of many of the 
poorer Indians. 

Jarret B. Blythe, Chief of the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians, feels that the 
economic and social condition of the 
average Cherokee is improving, but not 
as rapidly as it could or should be. Chief 
Blythe is of the opinion that the average 
Cherokee’s position can be most im- 
proved by the introduction of industry, 
better budgeting of the family income, 
and more emphasis on home-gardening. 


Cherokee Dependence on Their 
Natural Environment 


It is interesting to note the ecological 
adaptations of the Indians, particularly 
the more conservative Cherokees with a 
high percentage of Indian blood (Fig. 6). 
Knowledge and dependence on_ the 
natural environment depends, of course, 
largely on the degree of acculturation 
and on personal preference, but the 
Cherokee’s kinship to nature is often 
striking. 

The ecological adaptations of the more 
conservative Cherokee represents more 
than a mere love of nature and the hunt- 
ing of game. We find many Indians, par- 
ticularly those of the “back-country” 
areas, such as parts of Big Cove and Soco, 
whose dependence on wild animals for 
food and on wild plants for food and 
medicine is very great. 

Gathering is an important way of ob- 
taining food. Large amounts of wild 
greens are eaten, and some are even can- 
ned for winter consumption. Such wild 
greens include jellico, branch lettuce, 
poke weed, bean salad, fox grapes, opos- 

* Letter from Charles H. Holzinger, Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., October 2, 
1957. Charles H. Holzinger, an anthropologist 
from Franklin and Marshall College in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, has done a great deal of field work 
in the Big Cove area of the Cherokee Reserva- 
tion. Mr. Holzinger, through correspondence and 
personal conversations on the reservation, has 
provided a good deal of information concerning 
the more conservative “Big Covers.” Much of the 
information, of course, pertains equally to con- 


servative Indians living in other parts of the 
reservation. 
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sum grapes, and ramps. Many kinds of 
fish are eaten, as well as such other fresh- 
water food as snapping turtles and “craw- 
dads” (crayfish). Many plants having 
medicinal value, particularly ginseng, are 
collected for sale by individual Indians 
or by medicine men such as Big Cove’s 
Lloyd Sequoyah. Walnuts and hickory 
nuts are widely used for food, as was 
true with chestnuts before the latter trees 
were virtually eliminated from reserva- 
tion forests due to the chestnut blight 
which appeared about 1920.?° 

Three important sources of income in 
Big Cove are: (1) the sale of timber which 
is permitted to be cut; (2) craft products, 
especially baskets made from white oak; 
and (3) the collection of medicinal herbs. 
Together with farming, which is also pri- 
marily an ecological adaptation, these 
economic activities point out the great 
dependence of Big Covers—and other 
conservative Cherokees—on their natural 
environment. In addition to the white 
oak used in basketry, the principal dyes 
used in basket-making are yellowroot, 
bloodroot, and walnut root.?1 

Ralph Owl, of the Agency’s forestry 
division, suggested another reason for the 
dependence of many poor Cherokees on 
wild greens—such plants ordinarily ma- 
ture earlier in the spting and summer 
than do cultivated crops. Many of the 
Cherokees prefer such foods, but others 
find it economically difficult to improve 
on their diet of bread, beans, and 
greens.”* 


The Broader Context 


This ethnogeographical study, despite 
its brevity, may serve to point out the 
cultural and natural complexities prev- 
alent in many small areas. Here, in an 
ethnopolitical region occupied by less 
than 4,000 persons, one may find on a 
reduced scale many of the problems en- 
countered in larger geographical units. 

” Yoder, loc. cit. 

* Holzinger, loc. cit. 


* Interview with Ralph Owl, Cherokee Indian 
Agency Forestry Division, June, 1957. 


Although this study has dealt predomi- 
nantly with certain cultural elements of 
the Cherokee scene, many relationships 
of interest and importance may be noted. 

It can be seen, for example, that the 
current feelings which discourage racial 
intermarriage have a tendency to increase 
the number of full-blood or more nearly 
full-blood Indians on the reservation. 
Also, we can see the reluctance of the 
more full-blooded Indians to be relocated 
off the reservation, due in large part to 
their personal attachment to the “Cher- 
okee country” and to the increased minor- 
ity status they would expect in other 
communities. 

Both natural and psychological factors 
have influenced the settlement patterns. 
Relatively broad river valleys, with their 
alluvial soils and level land, have natu- 
rally served as strong attractions to set- 
tlement; the town of Cherokee has de- 
veloped in the most accesible part of one 
such valley. However, many of the more 
conservative Indians prefer to live in 


more isolated locations, rather than near 


the commercialized tourist areas. 

The more conservative Cherokees— 
usually those with a relatively high per- 
centage of Indian blood—tend to live in 
the isolated portions of the reservation. 
They are more apt to retain the Cherokee 
language, and have a greater dependence 
on wild plants and animals. The “white 
Indians,” in contrast, are much more 
agreeable to commercialism and to In- 
dian Agency policies. 

The Cherokee Reservation is still be- 
set with important economic and social 
problems, although in many respects its 
residents have a higher standard of living 
than is found among certain other Indian 
groups. It is obvious that tribal officials 
and Indian Agency personnel must con- 
sider such factors as population make-up 
and acculturation—as well as agricultural 
improvements and the introduction of in- 
dustry—in planning future policies for 
the Eastern Cherokee Indian Reserva- 
tion. 


CALIFORNIA’S WATER REQUIREMENTS 


CHESTER F. COLE 
Fresno State College 


ATER is the umbilical cord between 
mother earth and the people of 
California. California’s economy is at the 
mercy of a transported water supply. 
California’s present population of 
about 15 million people uses some 21 
million acre feet of water (19 million 
acre feet to irrigate about 7 million acres 
of land and another 2 million acre feet 
for other uses; thus, 90 per cent of Cali- 
fornia’s consumptive use of water is for 
irrigation). As a point of reference it may 
be well to remember that it takes about 
three acre feet per year per acre of 
grapes, cotton or alfalfa and that each 
acre of urban land consumes about the 
same amount. At present 50 per cent of 
the water used comes from groundwater 
supplies creating an annual overdraft of 
at least five million acre feet. A continu- 
ance of this situation will have the same 
effect as an overdraft on the bank ac- 
count. With a population of 40 million 
people at some future date (the popula- 
tion by 1975 will approximate 27 million 
people), the state will need at least 51 
million acre feet of water per year for 
consumptive use. Forty-one million acre 
feet will be used to irrigate 16 million 
acres of land in any one crop season; 8 
million acre feet will be used for urban 
and suburban and industrial uses, and 
another 2 million acre feet will be needed 
for miscellaneous uses. 


Sources of Additional Water 


Sources of additional water are: (1) re- 
used sewage water from metropolitan 
areas, (2) freshened saline water and 
(3) the long term annual run-off (stream 
flow). Reuse of sewage water will be 
costly because of quality problems. 
Where possible such water should be re- 
claimed, but reclaimed sewage water will 


not be significant because California’s 
major need is for irrigation, and sewage 
generally is not available in significant 
quantities in irrigable areas. At present 
one method in use of demineralizing 
water is by an electric method employing 
ion-permeable membranes. Until Janu- 
ary, 1959, the city of Coalinga, which is 
in western Fresno County in the San 
Joaquin Basin and which has a popula- 
tion 6,500, paid 2,820 dollars an acre foot 
to have its drinking water brought in by 
rail. This city installed the ion-permeable 
system for water reclamation, and drink- 
able water is being produced at about 
300 dollars per acre foot. Stream flow, 
which averages 71 million cubic feet 
annually for the state, is the most likely 
source of new water within the foreseea- 
ble future. From this source the needed 
additional 30 million acre feet of water 
per year is available. The stream flow will 
provide water whether the water is taken 
directly from streams, from surface stor- 
age reservoirs or from undergorund 
storage areas. Obviously with the present 
groundwater overdraft, which is esti- 
mated to increase to 11 million acre feet 
by 1965, groundwater replenishment is 
essential. In western Fresno County there 
are water wells 3,600 feet deep. The 
pumps for such wells are multiple lift 
turbine pumps powered by 300 horse 
power motors. Much of the water sup- 
plied by these wells is geologically 
trapped water, and its continued use is 
in reality water mining. 


Distribution of Run-Off and 
Consumptive Use 


While stream flow is available in the 
state, it is poorly distributed geographi- 
cally (Fig. 1). Major areas of run-off are 
in the northern part of the state, and 
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major areas of consumptive use are lo- 
cated in the southern part of the state. 
Forty-one per cent of the state’s run-off 
is in the North Coastal hydrographic 
area; 32 per cent in the Sacramento Basin 
hydrographic area and 16 per cent in the 
San Joaquin-Tulare Lake Basin hydro- 
graphic areas. These three areas total 89 


per cent of the state’s run-off. Ulti- 
mately the water will be distributed and 
used principally in hydrographic areas 
south of Sacramento. The south Coastal 
area, Sacramento River Basin, La- 
hontan area and Colorado Desert area 
each will use about 13 per cent of the 
consumptive amount and the San 
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Joaquin-Tulare Lake Basin hydrographic 
areas will consume about 32 per cent. 
Thus, these areas which are the present 
major consumers will take about 84 per 
cent of the ultimate consumptive use of 
water. These areas are also the present 
major consumers. To summarize this 
situation, 70 per cent of the stream flow 
occurs north of an east-west line through 
Sacramento, 77 per cent of the present 
and 80 per cent of the ultimate consump- 
tion will be south of this line. 

As the population increases, new water 
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must be made available at the approxi- 
mate rate of 1.5 acre feet per capita 
population increase. In the last few years 
California’s annual population increase 
has averaged 500,000 a year making 
necessary the development of at least 
750,000 acre feet of new water a year. 
California’s claimed legal entitlement to 
Colorado River water (5 million acre feet 
per year) plus the natural run-off of the 
state will provide adequate supplies of 
water to meet foreseeable future needs. 


EOGRAPHY has been traditionally an 
G elementary school subject. For- 
merly this was universally true, but re- 
cently, possibly resulting from the tend- 
ency to fuse many subjects into one 
social study, even elementary geography 
at the lowest level of sophistication— 
place name drill—has been neglected. 
Not meaning to be merely nostalgic, 
one regrets the passing of a system- 
atic review in elementary school of the 
physical elements and place-name knowl- 
edge traditionally assigned to geogra- 
phy. In many places during the last 
few years there has been a renewed em- 
phasis on this sort of thing, but the con- 
tent usually has a distinctly local orien- 
tation. Texans in elementary school usu- 
ally learn about Texas, and Californians 
find out about the distinctions of Cali- 
fornia; but worldwide coverage of prin- 
ciples and places is only rarely at- 
tempted. 


In Junior High School 


Basic geography, when it appears in 
the curriculum at all, seems to fall usu- 
ally in the junior high school, but 


GEOGRAPHY: COORDINATING ELEMENT IN 
SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES 


JAMES HIGH 
University of California 


rarely as a separate subject. Judging 
by the junior high school social stud- 
ies textbooks, geography now shows up, 
and will probably continue, as a strong 
component of study but ordinarily as 
a part of the specialized setting of a 
much more general theme in history or 
culture. Even so, it might be quite de- 
sirable to make sure, in an orderly survey 
of geography as such, that all students 
acquire a basic knowledge in elementary 
school of the place names of the world, 
the chief world regions, and the primary 
principles that make our relatively un- 
changing environment possible. 

As geography appears in the junior 
high school it is generally in support of 
a historical or social subject placed in a 
particular region. For example, in cer- 
tain grades there may very well be an in- 


*Louis M. Vanaria, “Bibliography of Text- 
books in the Social Studies, 1958-1959,” Social 
Education (December, 1959), 384 ff., is the 


eleventh annual supplement to a bulletin pub- 
lished by the National Council for the Social 
Studies. These lists incidentally show an increase 
in elementary geography, but none in high 
school texts. 
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clusion of Latin American life as the 
year-long theme of social studies. In the 
course of this work students may become 
quite familiar with places, climate and 
economic production in Latin America— 
but not with the rest of the world. 

In junior high there is usually no cov- 
erage of world history, and consequently 
there is no examination of world geog- 
raphy. The most to be expected from an 
integrated or fusion approach to geo- 
graphic study is treatment of those areas 
that make up the central theme of what- 
ever course is under consideration. 


In Senior High School 


As students enter senior high school it 
might be expected that the same fusion 
approach to _history-geography-culture 
would be followed. The usual first 
course in high school social studies is 
world history; if this were accompanied 
by world geography, then there would 
be no need for this sort of comment. 
Such is not ordinarily the case. World 
history is a tremendous subject and it 
takes all of a teacher’s ingenuity to get 
through it with a respectable feeling of 
“coverage” in one year. Usually the 
teacher is not a geographer and he often 
feels reluctant to undertake a whole 
course in geography when he is 
to be teaching history. 

This is incidentally a commentary on 


the disparate characters of the two divi-— 


sions of American education—elemen- 
tary and secondary. High schools are in- 
habited, not by young children, but by 
people who are suddenly growing up, 
and their teachers are properly con- 
cerned that they learn as broadly and 
quickly as possible in the specialized 
fields of knowledge. It is expected that 
high school students come equipped 
with the fundamental skills needed to 
encounter the liberal arts subjects. In 
certain fields it has been recognized that 
this cannot always be true. In mathe- 
matics, for example, it has become a 
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commonplace to offer elementary or re- 
medial arithmetic in high school; writ- 
ing, composition, spelling and grammar 
—even reading—are skills that are being 
given fundamental remedial attention 
in high school. Geography, an equally 
important skill, has not received the 
same recognition. 

High school social studies teachers 
usually and quite properly teach history. 
Unfortunately there are not many high 
school geography teachers, and there are 
not many courses in geography in high 
schools. In a survey of 107 school systems 
made in 1953, only eight required geog- 
raphy and this was usually in grade nine. 
(Most often grade nine is in junior high 
school.)? If more teachers were trained 
in geography, then social studies teachers 
might properly and usually teach geog- 
raphy. 


Current Curricular Trends 


Out of 15 curricular suggestions made 
for the social studies in 1939, only one 
included a specific course in world geog- 
raphy in the tenth grade. Two included 
the same thing in the ninth grade. The 
rest either neglected geography alto- 
gether or else vaguely specified it as a 
part of the integrated study of problems 
or units mainly concerned with social 
adjustment.* 

Twenty years later, in 1959, the con- 
sensus among social studies specialists as 
well as among the growing number of 
geographers interested in general educa- 
tion has changed remarkably. Now it is 
felt that at least careful consideration 
ought to be given to geography in 
relation to the social studies. It is now 
recognized that man’s environment is a 
complex and important set of relation- 
ships among man and his physical set- 

?Emlyn Jones, “Analysis of Social Studies Re- 
quirements,” Social Education (October, 1954), 
257-258. 

® The Future of the Social Studies, edited by 


James A. Michener, National Council for the 
Social Studies, Washington, D. C., 1939. 
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ting and that there is a mutual change 
constantly operating therein. Climatol- 
ogy, landforms, population and demog- 
raphy, economic production, conserva- 
tion and place-name knowledge must 
form an essential part of any serious 
study of man, his social and political or- 
ganization, and his history. How this is 
to be translated into learning in school 
and what curricular pattern is to be de- 
veloped still are moot questions, but at 
least the purpose and function of geo- 
garphic study have been assessed.‘ 

If it is assumed that geography is es- 
sential in social studies, that it is pri- 
marily a social science, and that it is not 
exclusively an elementary school subject, 
then there are two sharp implications 
for general education. First, a respect- 
able established place must be made for 
geographic study in secondary schools, 
and second, teacher training must take 
this into account. Neither has been ade- 
quately considered, say, in the terms that 
history occupies interest in the public 
school curricula and in the process of 
teacher training. 


Meaning and Scope of Geography 


Possibly the first consideration is to 
establish the meaning and scope of geo- 
graphic study. It is primarily a coordi- 
nating study, having practically no ex- 
clusive body of source materials, such as 
might be the case for nuclear physics or 
organic chemistry. On the other hand, 
geography is, above all, studied empiri- 
cally and therefore is a science insofar as 
methodology is concerned. No_ geo- 
graphic formulation can be made with- 
out impeccable evidence. The meaning 
of geography is implicit in the relation- 
ships that nature bears to man, and it 
must be remembered that man is part of 
nature, both affecting and being affected 

*Lorrin Kennamer, Jr., “The Place of Physical 
Geography in the Curriculum,” New Viewpoints 
in Geography, edited by Preston E. James, Na- 


tional Council for the Social Studies, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1959, pp. 211-228. 
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by his environment. In fact man is part 
of his own environment. Geography can- 
not, therefore, arbitrarily exclude any 
part of the environment from its scope 
of study; the geographer cannot say 
“such and such a subject has no meaning 
for me; it is the field of the climatologist, 
the historian, and biologist.” All knowl- 
edge relates to all other knowledge, and 
it all bears on man’s occupance of the 
earth; therefore geography is both a so- 
cial and a natural science. Funda- 
mentally it is socially oriented because 
knowledge of man’s setting is of no sig- 
nificance without man and it is not en- 
tirely subject to exact measurement. Ge- 
ography must be viewed as an orderly 
and as nearly scientific as possible coor- 
dination of the fields of knowledge most 
pertinent to man’s understanding of 
himself as a social being in a physical 
setting. Professor Hartshorne has _per- 
haps stated the matter as thoughtfully 
and succinctly as anyone in America. He 
says that “geography is concerned to pro- 
vide accurate, orderly, and rational de- 
scription and interpretation of the varia- 
ble character of the earth surface.’® 
Without quibbling about the exact 
limits that might be placed on geo- 
graphic study, and there must be some 
in order to make possible any individ- 
“ual’s mastery of the subject, it is obvious 
that it is not a discrete science such as 
geology, for example, nor at the same 
time is it a traditional social science such 
as sociology or political science, dealing 
only with human relationships. Neither 
does geography partake of the human- 
istic artistry of good history, dealing as it 
does with man’s image of himself. On the 
other hand, it is equally easy to see that 
geology, sociology, political science and 
history have little meaning without ref- 
erence to the nature of the environment 
on earth, and that the geographer can- 


* Richard Hartshorne, Perspective on the Na- 
ture of Geography, Rand McNally, Chicago, 1959, 
p. 21. 
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not refuse to consider the findings and 
interpretations of any of those fields 
as well as many others. Geography is 
truly the bridge between natural and 
social science and as such should cer- 
tainly be included in general secondary 
education. 

At the lower levels of education, geo- 
graphic relations are first represented by 
simple, worldwide place-name knowl- 
edge. Small children are quite capable 
of and much interested in learning the 
designations of nations, cities, rivers, 
mountains and the like, along with their 
vital statistics, such as items of produc- 
tion, governmental significance, climate, 
communication activities, elevation, 
population, distances—all the things 
that constitute the elements of geo- 
graphic relationship. Next, the basic 
principles of the solar system, isostacy, 
the earth’s declination, seasonal change, 
the effect of elevation on temperature, 
polar and mountain variations from 
mid-latitude plains, ocean currents, 
winds and weather—all of the relatively 
unchanging superficial environment can 
be of interest to young children if prop- 
erly presented, and such knowledge can 
then form the basis for more compli- 
cated and sophisticated consideration of 
relationships at a secondary level of gen- 
eral education. 

No subject of consequence can be 


learned completely and in all its ramifi- 


cations by passing over the material once. 
A repetitive or spiral approach to social 
studies learning has long been a princi- 
ple, with successive grade level offerings 
in the same subject. In United States 
history, for example, the usual experi- 
ence of school children is to encounter 
the subject some three or four times be- 
tween the third grade and graduation 
from high school, with the expectation 
of yet another survey during the first 
two years of college. It is therefore safe 
to assume that geography on a world 
scale cannot be mastered in only the ele- 
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mentary review possible before entering 
high school. The junior high school fu- 
sion of geography into a total social 
study in some measure recognizes this 
principle, but such treatment is neither 
universal nor consistent. At best, if geog- 
raphy is substantially covered in the 
ninth grade, for most students—three- 
fourths of high school graduates—it is 
the last time they will ever be required 
to study relationships from this special 
point of view. For those who go to col- 
lege, a vast majority of them never hav- 
ing had even the ninth grade treatment, 
geography will be a new experience and 
they will usually discover with dismay 
that their ignorance is appalling.* 

From these things it may be inferred 
that geography could have—should have 
—a place in secondary school social 
studies. It does have, regardless of 
whether it is recognized in the curricu- 
lum or not, since geography is a study of 
relationships among the environmental 
factors. Its neglect can only reflect a de- 
gree of ignorance, and high school teach- 
ers are far from being an ignorant lot. 
Good students and good teachers have 
always paid some attention to the ele- 
ments of geography. It is only argued 
and advocated here that the obvious be 
recognized and that geography be in- 
cluded in curricular offerings on the 
same grounds as other components of 
liberal, general education. 

One of the forces working against the 
acceptance and extension of geography 
in education at all levels is the dearth of 
educators and administrators with geo- 
graphic training themselves. This tends 
to minimize emphasis on geography as 
an important part of the curriculum. In 


* Not over five per cent of the students in my 
introductory course in geography at the Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara (approximately 
one hundred each semester) have ever had any 
organized course in geography at either elemen- 
tary or secondary levels, and of those who have 
had any very few can remember anything from 
the remote elementary school days. 
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opposition to this is the obvious effect of 
the great social changes which have 
taken place in recent years that make 
geographic study imperative. Two world 
wars, the Korean conflict and the Cold 
War, not to mention tremendous popu- 
lation increase and great mobility of 
people over the whole world, have force- 
fully called to human attention the need 
for widespread geographic knowledge. 
The most easily observed result of this 
pressure is the rapid increase of col- 
legiate departments of geography both 
in the United States and abroad. This 
has been most marked in Great Britain 
where candidates for secondary teacher 
certification in geography have increased 
three to four times faster than in any 
other field.’ 

A second consideration of major im- 
portance after the acceptance of geog- 
raphy into the high school curricu- 
lum has to do with the way it is to 
be handled. Actual technique of instruc- 
tion is one element of this consideration, 
but not the first one. Of first importance 
is the decision as to whether geography 
is to be handled as a discrete subject, 
allocated to a specific course in high 
school or as a fused part of other courses 
such as United States history, world his- 
tory or general problems. There is a 
cogent argument for either method, and 
in either case basic educational philoso- 
phy is involved and teacher training has 
to be considered. 

If, on the one hand, social studies 
teachers are well enough equipped to 
integrate the knowledge of geography 
and history so that students are left 
with a rounded and full view of both 
subjects in their multiplex relationship, 
then the approach to human experience 
in its complete setting is infinitely pref- 
erable. It is, however, doubtful that most 
social studies teachers are expert in both 

‘Earl B. Shaw, “Forces Contributing to 
Changes in Geographic Education,” Professional 


Paper No. 16, National Council for Geographic 
Education, March, 1958, pp. 55-62. 
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geography and history; therefore it is 
probably best to teach them as separate 
subjects and hope for an integrated result 
in general education in much the same 
way that it is hoped that students will 
develop a balanced knowledge of their 
roles in life through the study of English, 
mathematics, history, natural science 
and foreign languages. 

Assuming that geography is to be 
taught as a separate subject in high 
school, if world history is given in the 
tenth grade, world geography should also 
be given at the same time. The teachers 
of the two courses, in addition to being 
somewhat specialized in their respective 
fields, are essentially teachers and inter- 
ested in the art and process of teaching. 
They, therefore, should and could con- 
fer with each other, plan their work to- 
ward the same goal—the student’s re- 
sultant learning—and thus help greatly 
in the expected process of integration of 
two bodies of knowledge in the student's 
mind. 

If geography is to be incorporated into 
other social studies courses, then natu- 
rally the instructor will have to adopt a 
basically different philosophy from that 
of the specialist. He will also have to 
have a much broader specialized knowl- 
edge in order to be able to supply the 
necessary information at the appropriate 
points. He will first of all need to give 
up any rigid adherence to coverage of 
material specifically included in only 
one discipline, such as history. He must 
make room for the geographic study, 
and this means that some other subject 
will have to be replaced at least in part. 
Next, the instructor will have to develop 
techniques to allow him to incorporate 
geographic relationships. Just to indicate 
one such procedure, the history teacher 
can use several different kinds of maps 
to illustrate his lessons in history which 
may be accompanied by some introduc- 
tion to the way in which maps are made, 
their specialized uses and general func- 
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tion in geographic study. Many student 
exercises are available to achieve famili- 
arity with maps, such as problems to 
work out on outline maps, or particular 
embellishment of a large wall map with 
place name postmarks or other items ob- 
tained from the places in question.* The 
technique is unimportant so long as the 
objective is clear and the result is 
achieved. 


Content of Instruction 


Whether geographic study is to be 
pursued separately or in conjunction 
with some other subject, it is necessary 
to decide what ought to be incorporated 
into the body of learning to be achieved. 
From the outset of geographic study, 
whether it is to be on a very restricted 
local level or of worldwide scope, there 
are two major categories to consider: 
physical and cultural. They are not mu- 
tually independent of each other, but for 
purposes of study they must be broken 
down into component parts or the stu- 
dent may be confused by their com- 
plexity. Starting with the lower grades 
the purely physical elements are per- 
haps easiest to envisage, and as the stu- 
dent progresses through the grades and 
high school he may gradually advance 
to a position of understanding geogra- 
phy as a whole just as he is expected 


to do with history, or his language, or | 


the general body of scientific knowledge 
that he must have in order to function 
usefully as a citizen. 

Following a widely used college text- 
book one can lay out a generalized out- 
line of the two groups of areal character- 
istics to organize study of either a small 
region or the whole world.® 

*See James K. Anthony, “Geography: Sug- 
gested Activities,” Social Education (March, 
1956), 115. 

°H. Kendall, Glendinning, R., and MacFad- 
den, C .H., Introduction to Geography, Har- 
court, Brace, New York, 1958, second edition, p. 
5, discussed and quoted in New Viewpoints in 


Geography, Twenty-Ninth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, p. 212. 
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Physical 


A. Atmosphere (Air) 


1. Weather 
2. Climate 
B. Lithosphere (Earth) 

1. Earth materials 
a. Bedrock 
b. Regolith, especially soils 
c. Minerals 

2. Surface configuration 
a. Continents and islands 
b. Major landforms 
c. Minor landforms 


C. Hydrosphere (Water) 


1. Oceans and seas 

2. Waters of the land 
a. Surface water 
b. Ground water 

8. Glaciers and icecaps 

D. Biosphere (Life) 
1. Native plants 
2. Native animals 


Cultural 
A. Man 
1. Population 
a. Numbers 
b. Distribution over the earth 
c. Density 
2. Cultural groups 
a. Major groups 
b. Other groups 
3. Cultural institutions 
a. Languages 
b. Religions 
c. Political units 
B. Works of Man 
1. Settlements 
a. Rural 
b. Urban 
2. Forms resulting from economies or 
ways of life 
. Hunting, fishing, and gathering 
. Pastoralism 
. Agriculture 
. Exploitation of earth resources, 
ie., lumbering, mining, etc. 
e. Manufacture 
3. Routes of communication and transporta- 
tion 


The cultural side would seem at first 
glance to be the more interesting and 
useful, but on more mature considera- 
tion neither list can really be considered 
separately. They add up to one body of 
knowledge and in turn must be added 
to all of the other knowledge available 
to allow a total understanding of man. 
Truth is unitary, but we have access 
only to a part of it and certainly only 
to a small part of it at a time. In regard 
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to cultural geography one may consider 
the changing emphasis on study and sig- 
nificance centering around the sources 
of power for the economic machine of 
today. With the advent of nuclear power 
the whole outlook on power consump- 
tion has had to change. This alters the 
human view of the significance of the 
physical elements of geography. A like 
thing may be said concerning human oc- 
cupance of polar or desert lands by rea- 
son of technological development that 
makes it possible. The frigid or arid 
lands remained frigid or arid, but their 
significance to man is altered tremend- 
ously by his ability to occupy them. 

Referring to the comments on integra- 
tion or fusion of geography and history 
in school subjects, one is struck by the 
closely corresponding purposes and tech- 
niques of historical and human _ geo- 
graphical study. Geography is concerned 
mainly with space, its organization and 
relationships as they affect people. His- 
tory is concerned with the story of man 
as he occupies space in a sequence of 
time. Both studies aim at the same thing 
by using different means—an_ under- 
standing of man. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to think of geography and history 
as mutually exclusive either in content 
or purpose. It is only necessary to learn 
about them in separate segments—either 
as parts of the same course or as differ- 
ent courses, in terms of school curric- 
ula.?° 

As to the actual choices of content for 
secondary school geography, if it could 
be relied upon that students had previ- 
ously, in elementary and junior high 
schools, been given an introduction to 
the physical elements of geography and 
some specialization in at least one of the 
world’s major regions, it would be rea- 
sonable to require a recapitulation of 
basic physical geography along with a 


“John Wesley Coulter, “Human Geography 
and _ History,” 
1954), 307-308. 
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survey of the whole world at the same 
time as the course in world history is 
given. The best approach to such cover- 
age is by regions, dividing the world 
rather arbitrarily into eight or nine areas, 
all with something in common so that 
a few large generalizations can be made. 


Geographic Regions 

One of the most important concepts 
in geographic study is the region. A re- 
gion is an area with defined limits with- 
in which there are identifiable common 
characteristics. The more numerous the 
characteristics, naturally, the smaller 
must be the region. If one is speaking 
only of common occupance of a major 
land mass, a region may be coterminous 
with a continent of even two continents, 
for example, the Americas. As soon as 
common cultural components are speci- 
fied, then we must have Anglo-America 
and Latin America as regions. For other 
purposes the national state may be con- 
sidered as a region, but if one were to 
compare Great Britain and the United 
States it would be much more profitable 
to sub-regionalize the United States, and 
thus, for most comparative purposes a 
great deal of the United States could be 
eliminated. Such areas as the Great 
Plains or the sub-tropical Gulf Coast or 
Southern California, as regions, have 
nothing which can be compared with 
any part of the British Isles. 

Any basis may be selected for the pur- 
pose of marking out regions to be stud- 
ied. There may be climatic or land form 
regions; economic production; religious 
practices; political party alignment—in- 
numerable items or ideas might be used. 
In conjunction with the study of history 
usually a political region is the most 
useful, but it is also the most arbitrary 
and great care should be exercised to 
ascertain that in the minds of students 
there are not identical definitions for the 
national state and the geographic region. 
Nationalism is a strong and important 
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force, but it is not necessarily the func- 
tion of geography to foster and support 
any ideology. On the other hand, a na- 
tional feeling may be one of the strong- 
est common bonds over an entire region, 
strong enough to predicate other com- 
mon characteristics which may well serve 
to identify the region. The Soviet Union 
may thus be called a major world region 
despite the many variations within So- 
viet boundaries. 

One suggestion for regionalizing the 
world might be as follows: Anglo- 
America, Latin America, Western Eu- 
rope, Middle East, Soviet Realm, Africa, 
the Far East, the Pacific World, and the 
Polar Lands. (The last region is non- 
contiguous and could be left out with- 
out disturbing a unified view of world 
geography.) 

It sufficient elementary work has not 
been done in the field of geography to 
warrant a worldwide study in high 
school, then it is the responsibility of the 
high school to start at the beginning and 
repair the flaws in knowledge just as is 
the case in mathematics and English. 
This might mean the expenditure of as 
much as two years principally spent in 
geographic study, but social studies re- 
quirements in most high schools only 
take up about two years, leaving an 
elective year which could very profitably 
be spent studying geography. In Wash- 


ington State a few years ago the Board of 


Education instituted a requirement in 
World Problems and Geography to be 
met by all students who did not have a 
year-long course in the history of civiliza- 
tion. In a good many schools both re- 
quirements were adopted." 


Geography in Teacher Training 


If geography is to become anything 
like the coordinating factor in secondary 
social studies instruction—regardless of 


“James High, “An Experiment in the World 
Problems Approach,” Washington Education 
(February, 1956), 14. 
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discrete courses in geography—it is obvi- 
ous that what has been said must bear a 
direct relationship to teacher training. 
In the education of the teacher there are 
at least three segments of learning with 
three different yet closely related pur- 
poses: general education or that which 
all educated persons know in order to 
function within the limits of their group 
in society; the specialized body of knowl- 
edge that any professional person must 
have in order to distinguish him from 
laymen; and the actual professional 
equipment distinctive of education, that 
is, the methodology and philosophy of 
instruction. College level geography, 
building on the general education foun- 
dation of secondary school, must be a 
part of the general liberal sophistication 
of everyone and most particularly of 
teachers. Teachers of geography, that is, 
of those whose main effort is to be in 
that field, should naturally have a col- 
legiate major in geography equivalent 
to the accepted entrance requirements of 
most graduate schools for master’s or 
doctoral study in geography. Incident- 
ally, the number of such majors is grow- 
ing in the United States as is the group 
of colleges and universities offering the 
work, * 

For most social studies teachers proba- 
bly a major in geography is not desir- 
able; their training will be likely to con- 
tinue to emphasize history, but it is not 
too much to believe that “a secondary 
school teacher expecting to teach _his- 
tory, both world and American can 
hardly expect to do the job well without 
having taken the customary survey 
courses in world geography, plus the 
course in the geography of the United 
States and that of any other political 
areas with which the history course or 
courses are concerned. As a basic policy, 
it is recommended that the history 
teacher be well grounded in the geogra- 
phy of the political divisions which he 
presents.” For the teacher “presenting 
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the social studies, including geographic 
concepts, to children and youth, the 
minimum geography preparation should 
be 12 to 15 college semester hours.” No 
specific prescription of college units will 
insure knowledge, but certainly without 
the required courses generalized igno- 
rance has a more persistent chance. 
“Adequate preparation for teaching so- 
cial studies courses in the junior and 
senior high schools must include a sub- 
stantial knowledge of world geography 
as well as comparable preparation in the 
several related social studies areas.” 


Conclusion 


How fascinating is the study of man’s 
story as he passes through time, his rela- 
tionships with individuals and in groups, 
as a social, political, economic or bio- 
logical being. How varied and colorful 
are the dimensions of human behavior, 
but without reference to the physical 
facts of the universe—seasonal change, 
energy consumption, natural resources, 
location, size and shape of the earth’s 
landforms—how much less interesting is 
man’s story. By continual reference to 
the setting and to the cultural changes 
wrought thereon, the historian, sociolo- 
gist or economist can liven his work and 
come just a little closer to the truth that 
all of them seek. For example, just to 
take one facet of geography in connection 
with China, about 1900 China had a 
population of approximately 400,000,000. 
Now, in Red China, using their own 
figures, there is a population of 
625,000,000. It has been said for years 
that excess Chinese must die of famine. 

* Frank E. Sorenson, “The Role of Geography 


in the Training of the Social Studies Teacher,” 
New Viewpoints in Geography, p. 230. 
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What is the limit of population that 
China can support? Or in all the world? 
Some of the answer may be in history 
and sociology, but still more lies in the 
study of geographic elements in conjunc- 
tion with other factors. At least the pic- 
ture becomes more complex and fascinat- 
ing with the added probing from the 
standpoint of geography and its special 
view of man and the land."* 

It has been shown that geography has 
a place in secondary as well as in ele- 
mentary school, and that frequently it 
has been neglected in both. Geography 
is both a discrete subject and at the same 
time it is essential to a proper under- 
standing of the most commonly taught 
secondary social study: history. Geogra- 
phy can perform the coordinating or 
bridging function between natural and 
social sciences at all levels of general 
education and in at least two aspects of 
social studies teacher training: general 
education and professional specialization 
of subject matter. Geography as a subject 
of study is increasing, not only at collegi- 
ate level and in the field of teacher 
training, but also in secondary schools 
throughout the world and especially in 
the United States and Canada." 


*% The Determinants and Consequences of 
Population Trends, United Nations Population 
Studies, No. 17 (New York, 1953), is an interest- 
ing set of conclusions drawn from worldwide 
population data. In regard to “overpopulation” 
the point is made that population limits are di- 
rectly proportional to technological develop- 
ments that may make possible the subsistence of 
tremendously larger numbers of people than is 
presently the case (p. 159, paragraph 34; p. 170, 
paragraph 45-46). 

“Thomas R. Weir and William J. Russell, 
“The Status of Geography in the Social Studies 
Curricula of Canadian Schools,” THE JOURNAL 
or GEocRAPHY (September, 1959), 280-285. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF DEVELOPING GEOGRAPHIC CONCEPTS 


ZOE A. THRALLS 
University of Pittsburgh 


What Is A Concept? 


HE TERM concept may be applied to 
a. class or group of objects, occur- 
rences, situations and/or ideas which 
have certain qualities or characteristics 
in common. Thus, we have a concept 
when we recognize a group of objects, 
occurrences, situations and ideas which 
have a resemblance or common ele- 
ments. To such a group we give a name 
_or label. The name or label refers to the 
common elements or characteristics and 
ignores the details in which the object, 
the situation, or the idea differ. For in- 
stance, the term river refers to a large 
natural flowing stream of water. Specific 
rivers such as the Congo and the Missis- 
sippi differ in details, but both are 
rivers; that is, both are “large natural 
flowing streams of water.” Both have 
many characteristics common to all 
rivers. The term “metal” or “metallic” is 
the name or label that we may give to 
all objects which have certain common 
characteristics, although they may vary 
from a penny to a stove, or even a moun- 
tain of iron. Honesty, interdependence, 
or conservation are all concepts of cer- 
tain groups of abstract ideas. 

Cronbach, in his Educational Psychol- 
ogy, says: “A concept has two aspects. 
It is, first, a classification or discrimina- 
tion. The person recognizes what events 
or objects the concept applies to. Second, 
it is a set of associations. Once a thing 
has been classified, we call up Many as- 
sociations about the class. Is the egret a 
bird? If so, then it probably lays eggs, 
has feathers, makes a nest, follows migra- 
tion habits and has a mind less keen 
than a mammal.” 

In geography, for instance, if a coun- 


‘Lee J. Cronbach, Educational Psychology, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1954, p. 281. 


try such as Tibet is a high plateau, we 
recall the various associations we have 
with the term “plateau.” It is an exten- 
sive, nearly-level area of elevated land. 
It may be surrounded by mountains or 
bordered by steep scarps on one or more 
sides. It is probably arid or semi-arid. 
The population is usually relatively 
sparse. Some questions also arise in our 
minds (What type of plateau is it— inter- 
montane, piedmont, or continental?) as 
we try to extend our concept of “Tibet 
as a plateau.” The moment that we are 
able to classify an object, event, or situ- 
ation, we have a basis for thinking about 
it and extending its meaning to us. 


Value Of Concepts 


Concepts that we have learned enable 
us to make choices. For example, in go- 
ing down a cafeteria line, our concepts 
concerning the various foods enable us 
to choose from among the foods offered 
those which we like or wish to eat. If we 
had no food concepts we would either 
have to taste the tarious dishes or choose 
by chance. 

Concepts enable us to interpret new 
situations, objects, and ideas. When we 
are confronted with a new situation we 
draw upon the concepts that we have 
learned to classify and to recall associ- 
ations that will help us interpret the 
objects, situation, or idea. The more and 
better concepts that we have, the more 
tools we have to attack the problem. In 
attacking any new problem we apply or 
remodel old concepts to fit the new situ- 
ation. 

The vital need for numerous and also 
adequate concepts for efficient thinking 
makes essential the careful selection and 
teaching of concepts in the various sub- 
ject matter fields. Every field of knowl- 
edge has its own specific concepts differ- 
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ing from those of other fields. If we do 
not have the necessary concepts peculiar 
to that field, we cannot think in that 
particular area; for example, in nuclear 
physics, we cannot understand or think 
in the field of nuclear physics unless we 
have the necessary concepts, for they 
furnish us with the patterns or cate- 
gories with which to attack the problem. 
The same is true of history, mathe- 
matics, geography or any other field of 
knowledge. 


Development Of Concepts 


The acquisition of concepts in any 
field is gradual and cumulative because 
a concept is a complex affair. A child 
may recognize the word “climate,” but 
may not have much of a concept of “cli- 
mate.” Thus the teaching of concepts re- 
quires both time and skill on the part 
of the teacher—skill in introducing the 
concept and time filled with numerous 
appropriate pupil experiences related to 
the concept. A concept must have mean- 
ing and usability before it becomes a 
part of the learner’s thinking. The 
teacher cannot give meaning to the 
learner. He can act only as a guide as 
the learner gradually constructs con- 
cepts out of his own experiences. This 
fact has certain implications for both 
learning and teaching concepts. 

First, the teacher should choose care- 
fully the number of concepts to be 
taught. Usually the curriculum demands 
entirely too many in all the subjects. 
Only those basic concepts essential for 
understanding in that particular field 
should be selected. For instance, in ge- 
ography, concepts of time, location, 
weather, climate and terrain are but a 
few of the essential concepts. 

Secondly, the teacher must keep in 
mind constantly that the process of 
learning is gradual and cumulative. He 
cannot expect complete understanding 
at the time the concept is introduced. 
The growth in understanding of a con- 
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cept proceeds step by step in ascending 
levels of difficulty. This expansion of a 
concept, or growth in understanding, 
may be illustrated with some examples. 
One example, the river, is fairly simple; 
the second concept, latitude, is more dif- 
ficult and complex. 

The term river means “a large natural 
flowing body of water.” The learner first 
becomes acquainted with a specific river, 
either through actual experience or vi- 
cariously through reading and pictures. 
He learns that it is a large flowing body 
of water. It has banks, a channel, and a 
slow or fast current. He may note that 
man uses the river as a highway. 

Next, he has experiences with other 
rivers and notes their particular charac- 
teristics. Some flow rapidly, others 
slowly. Some have deltas at their 
mouths, others do not. Some have low, 
fairly level land for their banks; others 
flow between high rocky walls. He be- 
gins to discriminate between rivers and 
other large bodies of water. At this stage, 
he is increasing his general information 
about rivers. His concept of rivers gradu- 
ally gains in clarity, specificity, and ab- 
stractness. By this time, he recognizes 
that although rivers differ, they have 
common characteristics. He has gained 
the basic meaning of the term, river. He 
can now use the term with real under- 
standing. 

He is ready to acquire a more compre- 
hensive understanding of rivers and to 
classify rivers in various categories. He 
also begins to understand how man’s ac- 
tivities may be affected by different 
rivers and how man may use them. He 
now has a rich and meaningful concept 
—a part of a system of ideas. 

Latitude is a much more difficult con- 
cept to acquire. It is an abstract idea to 
start with and also is dependent upon a 
background of experience with such 
concepts as sphere and direction. Lati- 
tude is a means of measuring distances 
by degrees north or south of the equa- 
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tor. Children can memorize that defini- 
tion, but it will have no meaning to 
them and they will not be able to use 
it unless the concept is developed step 
by step under the teacher’s guidance. 
Furthermore, a certain intellectual ma- 
turity is necessary. 

First of all, the learner must recognize 
the difficulty of locating places on a 
sphere such as the earth. How can that 
be done? In attempting to solve that 
problem the necessity of latitude or 
some means of location and measure- 
ment becomes evident. 

By questions, the teacher helps the 
learner to recall the equator and _ its 
meaning and the poles. These terms the 
children should have become acquainted 
with in the fourth grade. The teacher 
guides them in recalling how they used 
such general terms as “half-way to the 
North Pole,” or “near the Equator.” 
Now a more exact method of measure- 
ment is needed. The teacher introduces 
and explains latitude and degrees of lati- 
tude. In his explanation, he compares the 
lines of latitude to east-west streets and 
degrees to the numbers on the houses 
which help us locate a friend in a city. 
Some learners are bothered by the fact 
that the lines of latitude run east-west, 
yet they measure distance north-south. 
If this point comes up, the teacher 
may mark off on the blackboard a series 
of lines one foot apart up from the 
chalk tray. Then the learner will see 
that these parallel lines help one to find 
the distance up from the chalk tray, al- 
though the lines run the opposite direc- 
tion. Exercises that require the learner 
to find on the globe and on maps cities 
at various latitudes north and south of 
the Equator should follow this explana- 
tion. 


The next step is to guide the learner 
in recalling from his fourth grade ex- 
periences the significance of location at 
different distances north and south of 
the equator in terms of length of day, 


sun position, and climatic conditions. 
Then, in the fifth grade, the child learns 
how latitude is related to the frost-free 
season, the crops raised in northern and 
southern United States, the length and 
severity of winter, and other every day 
items. Thus, in recalling his fourth 
grade learnings and adding new infor- 
mation, he begins to see the significance 
of latitude in man’s life on earth. 

Learning and application activities 
should follow discussion. The purpose 
of these activities is to make the concept 
clearer and more exact. The activities 
should require the learner to locate a 
number of places both north and south 
of the equator by latitude. Then he 
should be able to tell approximately (1) 
the sun position during the summer and 
during the winter at that place; (2) the 
length of daylight in the winter and in 
the summer; (3) the probable length of 
the frost-free season, and (4) the possible 
crops if there is sufficient rainfall. Of 
course other factors affect the crops 
raised in any area, but latitude is always 
one vital factor. 

Now that is as far into the concept of 
latitude which a fifth grade child is able 
to go, and some may not be able to reach 
that level. Not all children can be ex- 
pected to attain the same level of under- 
standing. In the sixth and _ seventh 
grades, the learner may be able to take 
further steps forward under the teach- 
er’s guidance.* 

Thus, the building of concepts in ge- 
ography is a gradual and cumulative 
process. It really never ends, but the 
teacher can be fairly satisfied when the 
child is able to use the concept to attack 
new problems. For instance, if the child 
can use the concept of latitude in attack- 
ing such questions as these: 

Over how many degrees of latitude 

* Some excellent problems in latitude may be 
found in Lucia Harrison’s “Daylight, Twilight, 
Darkness and Time” published by Silver, Bur- 


dett, pp. 199-207. Part I gives many examples of 
the relation between latitude and human affairs. 
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does Chile extend? Is it in the north or 
south latitude? What does the great ex- 
tent of latitude (17° S. to 55° S.) suggest 
concerning climatic conditions in Chile? 
In what months of the year would crops 
be harvested in Central Chile? What pos- 
sible crops might be raised in Central 
Chile? 

Gradually, the child’s concept of lati- 
tude is extended and he notes certain 
factors which modify the effects of lati- 
tude, such as terrain, location on a west or 
east coast or in the interior of a conti- 
nent. He also gains new concepts and 
modifies or extends the concepts of lati- 
tude and climate. He may be able to 
develop some simple generalizations such 
as, “The climate of a region is in- 
fluenced to a large extent by its lati- 
tude”; “In the middle latitude lands 
have four seasons, and the weather 
varies with the season.” 


Concepts and the Curriculum 


The main weakness of most geography 
curriculums and textbooks is that basic 
geographic concepts have not been 
identified, introduced, and developed 
cumulatively throughout the curriculum 
or the textbook series. As a result, such 
fundamental concepts as direction, lati- 
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tude, longitude, weather, plateau, moun- 
tain range, river system and many others 
never become useful tools in the child’s 
intellectual equipment. For instance, 
latitude is introduced either in the 
fourth or fifth grade. It is explained and 
a few activities given. It may be men- 
tioned once or twice later and then 
dropped. How can one expect the pupil 
in a high school geography class, in col- 
lege, or even in later life to be able to 
use latitude intelligently? The same may 
be said of longitude and a dozen other 
basic geography concepts. No amount of 
real geographic understanding will be 
attained until, in our textbooks and cur- 
riculums, basic geographic concepts are 
introduced and developed cumulatively 
from grade to grade and are as familiar 
to the child as two plus two in arith- 
metic!? 

Geographers and educators should 
work together on this problem if geog- 
raphy is ever to make its full contribu- 
tion to the intellectual and social de- 
velopment of the child. 


*For an example of the cumulative develop- 
ment of concepts of weather and climate, see: 
Zoe A. Thralls, The Teaching of Geography, Ch. 
11, pp. 305-330, “Teaching Weather and Cli- 
mate.’ 


GEOGRAPHIC MATERIALS RECEIVED 


Because the JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY is published monthly between 
September and May, it is possible for you to read about new publications 
and other geographic materials received earlier in the JOURNAL than in 
some other magazines. Please refer to pages 293, 294, 295 and 296 in 
this issue. You may wish to order some of these books personally and/or 


ask your library to order copies. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 
Forty-sixTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Netherlands-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, November 25, 26, 1960 
Theme: GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION FOR BETTER WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
Pre-Convention Events Thursday, November 26, 1960 


9:00 a.m. Field Trip 
John A. Hodgkins, University of Cincinnati, Conductor, Geography of the Cincinnati Area 


9:00 a.m. Planning Committee Meeting President’s Suite 
Participants: Chairman, 3 immediate past Presidents, President, First Vice President, and Sec- 
retary 


2:00 p.m. Executive Board Meeting 
4:00-9:30 p.m. Registration and Information Desk in Operation 


FRIDAY, November 25, 1960 
‘THEME—GEOGRAPHIC RESOURCES AND THE POPULATION EXPLOSION 


9:15 a.m. First General Assembly Hall of Mirrors 

Presiding John W. Morris 
President, National Council for Geographic Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 

Welcome Walter C, Langsam 
President, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Response Adelbert K. Botts 
Past President, National Council for Geographic Education, Trenton State College, Trenton, 
New Jersey 

Geographic Concepts in Dealing with the Population-Resource Problem Gilbert F. White 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

The Population Explosion in the United States Robert C. Klove 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 


10:45 a.m. Sectional Meetings 


SEcTION A AFRICA 
Presiding 
East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina 
The Significance of African Resource Development Hibberd V. B. Kline 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
The Dynamics of Population in Africa Lucile Carlson 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


Discussion Period: Resource Personnel 


Gordon Schliz, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 
Sam E. Clagg, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


SECTION B AsIA 
Presiding 
Indiana State College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Goods and Man in Southeastern Asia Robert C. Mayfield 
Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
The Changing Population Geography of Southeast Asia Wilbur Zelinsky 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 


Discussion Period: Resource Personnel 
P. P. Karan, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Doris M. Howell, Mississippi State University, State College, Mississippi 


Floor Foyer 
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Section C LATIN AMERICA PALOR G 
Presiding Robert J. Goodman 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 
Middle America: Land of Too Many and Too Little Paul C. Morrison 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 
Whither South America: Population and Natural Resources C. Langdon White 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 


Discussion Period: Resource Personnel 


Herbert L. Rau, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas 
Robert E. Nunley, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 


SEcTION D EvuROPE PARLOR H 
Presiding Benjamin F. Richason, Jr. 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin : 
Population and Resources of the Mediterranean Area George Kish 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Population and Resources of the European Common Market ............... F. J. Monkhouse 
University of Southampton, Southampton, England 


Discussion Period: Resource Personnel 


Raymond T. Hill, Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
R. Paul Terrell, Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


THEME—GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION: FACING Up TO CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 


1:30 p.m. Second General Assembly Hall of Mirrors 
Presiding Jewell Phelps 
First Vice President, National Council for Geographic Education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
A Coordinator of Social Studies Looks at Geographic Education Dorothy Furman 
New York City Public Schools, New York, New York 
Our Challenged Stature and Stake in Professional Geography Alfred H. Meyer 


Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana 
2:45 p.m. Sectional Meetings 


SECTION A IMPROVING THE USE OF MAPs IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Presiding 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 
Improving the Use of Maps in the Elementary School Rose Sabaroff 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
Use of Maps in Grade 4-6 Ann Watts 
Oklahoma City Public Schools, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Discussion Period: Resource Personnel 
Katherine Montgomery, Greensburg Public Schools, Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


SECTION B RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
Presiding 
Longfellow Junior High School, Massillon, Ohio 
Recent Developments in Junior High Geography Mabel L. McGirr 
Bethesda Junior High School, Bethesda, Maryland 
Junior High School Geography: Master or Slave Herbert H. Gross 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Illinois 


Discussion Period: Resource Personnel 


Emily H. Baker, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
Viola M. Bohn, Bismarck Junior High School, Bismarck, North Dakota 


SECTION C CONTENT MATERIAL FOR HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
Presiding 
Anderson High School, Anderson, Indiana 
Higher Horizons in High School Geography 
Forest Hills High School, New York, New York 
Material for One Year High School Geography Course 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Discussion Period: Resource Personnel 


Robert B. Marcus, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Joy Stover, Massillon High School, Massillon, Ohio 


Section D THE INTRODUCTORY COLLEGE COURSE 
Presiding 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 


Panel: 
The Role of the Introductory Geography Course in the College Curriculum ....Albert Brown 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Content Problems of Introductory Geography Courses Robert E. Cramer 
East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina 


The Miami University Experimental Program in Classroom Techniques ..John L. Thompson 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Discussion Period: Resource Personnel 


Don R. Hoy, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Charles F. Lane, Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 


4:00 p.m. College Students Section 
Presiding 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


7:00 p.m. Annual Dinner Continental Room 
Presentation of Awards 


Arthur W. Foshay 
Executive Officer, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, Teacher Col- 
lege and President, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development of the Na- 
tional Education Association 


Saturday, November 26, 1960 


7:30 a.m. Coordinator’s Breakfast Parlor G 


THEME—STUDY OF A REGIONAL PROBLEM: THE OHIO RIVER VALLEY 
9:00 a.m. Third General Assembly Continental Room 


Presiding Lyle R. Fletcher 
Second Vice President, National Council for Geographic Education, Bowling Green Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Geography of the Ohio River Valley 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

Industrial Development in the Ohio Valley 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Urbanization in the Greater Cincinnati Metropolitan Area 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


10:45 a.m. Fourteenth Annual General Business Meeting Continental Room 


Presiding John W. Morris 
President, National Council for Geographic Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 

Our Foriy-sixth Year Lorrin G, Kennamer, Jr. 
Secretary, National Council for Geographic Education, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Our Financial Status John H. Garland 
Treasurer, National Council for Geogarphic Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Report of the Planning Committee Phillip Bacon 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 

Report of the Nominating Committee 
Illinois Normal University, Normal, Illinois 

Report of the Resolutions Committee 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Prospects for 1961 Jewell Phelps 


First Vice President, National Council for Geographic Education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Kermit Laidig 


Joseph R. Schwendeman 
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Erick Berry. The Land and People of Iceland. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania, 1959. 
126 pages with photographs, index and table 
of contents. $2.95. 

The first chapter of this book presents a de- 
scription of Iceland as a land of ice and fire. 
Then follow several chapters on the historical 
settlement of the island, involving the Vikings, 
the Norwegians, the Irish and the Danes. In 
Chapter 3 we read: “It was in the 17th and 18th 
centuries that Iceland entered her worst period 

. volcanic eruptions followed each other with 
horrifying sequence. Earthquakes shook the 
houses into wreckage, lava wiped out whole 
regions of pasture and farmland, the poison 
gases from the volcanoes destroying human and 
animal life for miles around.” In Chapter 5 
entitled, ‘““Move over, Mr. Columbus” we find 
these words: “But the truth is that he [Colum- 
bus} never did find the mainland [North 
America], nor did he know it was a new conti- 
nent.” Then the author states that neither 
Peregrine White nor Virginia Dare was the 
first while child born in North America. It was 
a boy named Snorre, born in a place called 
Vinland, around the year 1000. 

Later chapters in the book are concerned 
mainly with descriptions of the physical features 
of the island and the occupations of the people, 
chief of which are fishing and the herding of 
sheep. Regarding education, we read: “Icelanders 
are prodigious readers. . . . Iceland reads more 
books per capita than any other country.” 

This book is most interesting, well written, 
and, of course, required long hours of patient 
research. When the reader has finished, he cer- 
tainly feels well acquainted with the country and 
its people. 

M. H. SHEARER 

Westport High School 

Kansas City, Missouri 


Patricia H. Suttles and John Guy Fowlkes. Ele- 
mentary Teachers’ Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials. Educators’ Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin, 1960. xiv and 313 pages in- 
cluding three indexes and 31 pages of units. 
$6.50. 

This guide lists, describes, and classifies by sub- 
ject-matter fields free curriculum materials avail- 
able to teachers. Sources for such materials are 
given for the school year 1959-1960. The descrip- 
tions state briefly the contents of the booklets and 
charts and how many copies of each are available 
for the teacher or pupils. 

Listed under “Social Studies—Geography” are 
124 different booklets about the different states 
of the United States and various countries of the 
world. In addition, there are free materials suit- 
able for geography Jisted under History, Science, 
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Conservation, and Transportation. Listed under 
Visual and Audio-Visual Aids are many posters 
and charts, such as “Cotton Products Chart” and 
“How Natural Rubber Is Grown.” 

Under the title, “Teacher Reference and Profes- 
sional Growth Materials,” materials of value to 
teachers only are listed and described, such as 
“Motivation for Developing Map Reading Skills.” 

Eight units illustrate how to use some of the 
free materials in teaching. 

Three of the units are primarily of a geographic 
nature. They are “Know Your Community,” 
“Around the World in 1959-60,” and “Our 
Weather.” The first is a primary unit, the second 
is for the intermediate grades, and the last is a 
sixth grade unit. The latter is more suitable for 
junior high school than the sixth grade. 

Teachers will find this guide a valuable aid in 
securing worthwhile current free material. Every 
elementary teacher should have access to a copy. 

Zoe A. THRALLS 
University of Pittsburgh 


Arnold Toynbee and Edward D. Myers. Historical 
Atlas and Gazetteer. Oxford, London, 1959. 257 
pages. $12.50. 

This book, which is the eleventh volume in 
Toynbee’s celebrated A Study of History, was de- 
signed by its authors as a companion and geo- 
graphical guide to the ten other volumes and to 
the abridgement of those volumes prepared by 
D. C. Somervell. It contains a gazetteer, prepared 
by Professor Myers of the Department of Philos- 
ophy of Washington and Lee University, of all 
place names mentioned in the ten volumes and 
in the Appendix to this volume, a 14-page learned 
article by Professor Toynbee, “A Note on Hittite 
Sites and Locations on Maps 15-16,” seventy-three 
maps designed for the reader of A Study of His- 
tory, and a 40-page index to these maps. 

This reviewer is frankly puzzled concerning the 
reasons for which the authors prepared, the pub- 
lisher produced, and the Rockefeller Foundation 
financed this book. The 80-page gazetteer could 
be of little use to anyone other than a reader of 
the Toynbee masterpiece, and even he would be 
confused by cross-referer.ces to the indices to vol- 
umes 3, 6, and 10 and to the one-volume Abridge- 
ment, which has not yet been published. More- 
over, it contains some hilariously shocking state- 
ments: there is no reference to Adrianople after 
378 A.D.; the Black Earth Belt in Russia is de- 
scribed as a “paradise for agriculturists”; Boston 
receives two lines to eight for Brest-Litovsk; the 
Jewish Pale is described as “Ukrainian, White 
Russian, Lithuanian, and Polish territories ac- 
quired from former United Kingdom of Poland- 
Lithuania by Russian Empire betw. A.D. 1772 
and A.D. 1815, together with Bessarabia, acquired 
from Ottoman Empire in A.D. 1812”; Milan is 
described briefly as the “largest city of N. Italy”; 
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Philadelphia as a Greek “colonial city-state in 
Transjordan, now capitol of Hashimite Kingdom 
of Jordan”; Gaza is identified as a “Philistine sea- 
port city.” 

The maps were prepared by two cartographers 
from sketches and notes prepared by Dr. Toynbee 
and Professor Myers. Most of them shed far more 
confusion than light. Some are not dated, and 
some contain gross errors. For example, Map No. 
8 on pages 96-97, “Philosophies and Religions 
Current in A.D. 1952,” shows Eastern Orthodoxy 
widespread in the Soviet Union and indicates that 
the United States has no Catholics. 

In short, this Historical Atlas and Gazetteer 
should not have been produced and published. 
It is a misfortune that Dr. Toynbee should have 
allowed A Study of History to end on such a note. 

Rosert F. Byrnes 
Indiana University 


Earl B. Shaw. Anglo-America: A Regional Geog- 
raphy. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 
1959. vii and 452 pages with maps, graphs, 
tables, photography and index. $7.75. 
Professor Shaw has presented to his colleagues 

and students a worthwhile textbook concerned 
with that area which is variously known as North 
America, the United States and Canada, or Anglo- 
America. The physical format of the text is very 
pleasing although some deviations from the tra- 
ditional approach are questionable. A serious 
lack, if used as a text, is the omission of a list of 
tables, maps, and illustrations. Although illustra- 
tions are noted in the index, by means of an 
asterisk, this proves to be rather cumbersome. 

The cartography in this profusely illustrated 
book has its high and low points. The inclusion 
of sections of physiographic diagrams, photo- 
graphs, and some unusual maps heightens the 
reader’s interest. Mention has to be made of the 
introductory map to each chapter. This map 
seems to have been inappropriately chosen in that 
it includes all of Mexico, Central America, and a 
portion of South America! Nowhere is the neces- 
sity for the inclusion’ of insets of Puerto Rico and 
the Lesser Antilles and the Aleutians demon- 
strated. As a matter of fact, the words Puerto Rico 
and the Lesser Antilles appear only once (page 22) 
in the entire text. 

The organization of the text is straightforward 
with the exception of the inclusion of a chapter 
on Greenland. One might ask, if Greenland is to 
be included, should not Hawaii have been offered 
equal treatment. The depth of presentation for 
each region is excellent although the author him- 
self states, ““No attempt has been made to include 
all available information in the description of 
any region.” An outstanding feature of this text 
is the series of bibliographies at the close of each 
chapter. The citations included are more up-to- 
date than any other similar text and provide the 
reader with a rather wide scope of source ma- 
terials. 

STEPHEN M. SUTHERLAND 

University of Oklahoma 
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Peter Goullart. Land of the Lamas: Adventures 
in Secret Tibet. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
1959. 221 pages with photographs and a map. 
$4.00. (The British edition of this book is en- 
titled: Princes of the Black Bone.) 

In 1939 Peter Goullart, a White Russian who 
lived in Shanghai for several years, secured a po- 
sition in Sikang with the Chinese Industrial Co- 
operative. The imprint of his travel experiences 
in Sikang into the domains of the fierce tribes- 
men such as Lolos, who for centuries defied the 
might of the Chinese Empire, is here trans- 
formed into a vivid and flowing vision. It brings 
to us fresh awareness of the future of the neg- 
lected non-Chinese cultural groups living in Si- 
kang, Yunan, and Tibet under Communism. 
Goullart’s tales and descriptions are simple in 
kind and simply told—yet meaningful and inter- 
esting. They convey the ordinary scenes and 
ways of life in the Yaan-Kangting-Sichang re- 
gion of eastern Sikang. 

Affection and admiration for the enduring 
and engaging qualities of the native people 
mark his narrative but do not dim his awareness 
of the misery which often filled their lives. In 
describing the life of the people, Goullart gives 
a vivid insight into the physical condition of 
the area. In many ways this book is a love story 
—story of a man in love with the Lolos—pro- 
foundly sensitive, emotional and even romantic. 

To grumble about the shortcomings of Land 
of The Lamas is perhaps as ungracious as com- 
plaining at the lack of a second helping of des- 
sert after a twelve-course banquet. As in any 
book there are a few errors which cannot be 
detailed in a review of this length. The title of 
the British edition of this book Princes of the 
Black Bone seems more apt. 

PRADYUMNA P. KARAN 

University of Kentucky 


Bertha S. Dodge. Plants That Changed the 
World. Little, Brown, & Co., Boston and 
Toronto, 1959. 190 pages. $3.50. 


This book attractively presents significant 
facts concerning the discovery and use of six 
trees which have had deep significance and 
which have been introduced into other parts of 
the world with the help of a succession of earn- 
est searchers after useful plants. 

The breadfruit tree, a native of Tahiti in the 
South Pacific, is now widely grown in the trop- 
ics. The cocoa tree is native in northwestern 
South America but is now chiefly grown in 
equatorial west Africa. The cinchona tree’s bark 
yields quinine, the chief reliever of malaria 
fever. It is native in the Andes, but now is 
grown widely in the East Indies, Malay, and 
India. The chaulmoogra tree, a native of 
Burma, yields from its seed an oil which cures 
leprosy. The rubber tree, a native of western 
Brazil, now is chiefly grown in southeast Asia. 
The banana-like plant which yields Manila or 
abaca hemp for rope is a native of the Philip- 
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pines, but now is grown in favorable small areas 
in various tropical lands. In addition to these 
six trees, several other plants are discussed 
vividly, notably a vine which produces a deadly 
poison which is useful in medicine, and trees 
that yield valuable wax. 

This book is so interestingly written that it 
will be enjoyed by all who read it, especially by 
idealistic youth. It is scholarly but not tech- 
nical. 

STEPHEN S. VISHER 
Indiana University 


F. J. Monkhouse. A Regional Geography of 
Western Europe. Longmans, Green and Co., 
Ltd., London, 1959. xx and 726 pp. $9.75 (50s.). 
Professor Monkhouse has covered in this book 

a wealth of information on France and the 

Benelux countries, the somewhat circumscribed 

“Western Europe” of the title. It is strictly a re- 

gional study, fourteen major structural and phy- 

sical units being delineated, several of which 

extend across political frontiers. Following a 

brief introduction, fifteen chapters are devoted 

to lowlands of the area, four to the Hercynian 

Uplands, and three to the fold mountains—the 

Jura, French Alps, and Pyrenees. Some hun- 

dreds of sub-regions, pays, and individual towns 

and cities are described within the major group- 
ings. 

Considerable attention is given to the geo- 
morphology of each region and to the physical 
changes which man has wrought on the land- 
scape. The author has very ably summarized the 
available material on these topics, while nu- 
merous footnotes and a bibliographical section 
present valuable references for further study. 
The 141 maps and diagrams and 65 photo- 
graphs, selected with great care, comprise a 
worthwhile contribution in their own right. 

The book does not, however, analyze agricul- 
ture, mining, manufacturing, and other activities 
from the national standpoint. One can secure, 
for example, an excellent and a highly inter- 
esting description of the agricultural regions of 
France, but will not secure a very clear picture 
of the problems of French agriculture or of its 
relative importance in the total economy. 

Too detailed to permit use in more than a 
few graduate courses in this country, the book 
may be highly recommended as a _ reference 
source and as a companion when visiting the 
area. 

WILLIAM A, HANCE 

Columbia University 


Joseph Wharton Lippincott. Old Bill, the 
Whooping Crane. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia and New York, 1958. 176 pp. Illus- 
trated. $3.00. 

This is one of a series of fifteen stories about 
animals, domestic and wild, written by Joseph 

Wharton Lippincott, sportsman, naturalist, and 
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publisher. Well illustrated with photographs 
and drawings, it accurately portrays the life 
cycle of a wildlife species threatened with ex- 
tinction. In this authentic contribution to the 
field of natural history, this reviewer finds only 
one questionable statement. 

This, the story of the life of that rare and 
majestic bird the whooping crane, tells of his 
migrations along the Central Flyway from the 
Refuge in Texas to the breeding grounds of 
northern Canada. It deals with his experiences 
in the Arkansas Wildlife Refuge in search of 
food, shelter and security whereby emphasizing 
that habitat is often the solution to most wild- 
life problems. A large part of the book is de- 
voted to the associated birds and animals that 
comprise the wildlife community of which the 
cranes are a part, hence calling attention to the 
interdependence of renewable resources and the 
balance that must prevail among them. Subtly 
this is a study in basic ecology. In a limited way, 
it is also the story of man’s efforts to preserve the 
few remaining whoopers from man. 

Many teachers, who believe that conservation 
is essential and should be integrated in the 
schools’ curriculum, feel that stories which carry 
a message are often the most effective tools to 
aid their students in gaining a true understand- 
ing of resources. Plainly and well written, Old 
Bill is such a story that can be included in the 
library of every school, for it carries a message 
to be enjoyed and appreciated by both the ele- 
mentary and high school student. Certainly it 
proves “‘a bird in the bush is worth two in the 
hand.” 

Tim K. KELLEY 
University of Colorado 


Herbert Kaufman. The Forest Ranger. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md., 1960. xv and 
259 pages and index. $5.00. 

Geography teachers, often called on to ad- 
vise students regarding a career in the field of 
conservation of natural resources, will find this 
volume both a help and a disappointment. 

The Forest Ranger may disappoint an ad- 
visor of young men looking toward a career as 
forester because the book is definitely not a job 
analysis. It is not a handbook on the work of 
the forest ranger, one suitable for the college 
student or high school pupil who is interested 
in conservation and looking for a way to take 
a hand in it. Nor did the author intend to 
write such a book. 

From first to last, this volume is a lucid, 
carefully organized study of the ways in which 
the United States Forest Service manages to get 
its various top-level policies carried out by the 
men in the woods. By sticking to this theme, 
the volume provides the non-forester (and, I 
dare say, the practicing forester, too) with a 
firm grasp of the organizational structure and 
operation of the United States Forest Service 
and a good understanding of the duties of the 
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forest ranger in the context of Forest Service 
objectives and policies. 

This book is clearly designed for mature 
readers. If geographers, it will help them in 
advising aspiring young conservationists; and it 
will also appeal to those who are concerned with 
the organizational structures of human activities 
as they bear on human geography. 

J. RussELL WHITAKER 
Peabody College 


Arthur H. Robinson. Elements of Cartography. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 2nd Ed., 
1960. 282 pages plus appendix (mainly of 
useful mathematical tables), bibliography, and 
index. Original illustrations drawn by James 
J. Flannery. $8.75. 

This new revised edition constitutes a well- 
balanced presentation of the basic concepts of 
cartography. The history and nature of the 
science (and art) are described briefly in the 
first chapter. The remainder of the text is dis- 
tributed as follows: instruments and materials, 
one chapter; projections, four; the base map, 
one; symbolization of “that which prompted the 
making of the map,” six; and map reproduc- 
tion, one. 

The long experience of Professor Robinson 
both in the theoretical and in the practical 
aspects of map making is reflected in the ease 
and authority with which he analyzes many 
complex ideas. 

In view of the book’s general excellence, only 
a few minor criticisms seem justified. The cen- 
tral importance of the terms map and direc- 
tion make them deserving of formal definition. 
It is refreshing, however, that azimuth is not 
taken as a synonym of direction. The mathe- 
matical sections would be strengthened by brief 
explanation of the logic underlying many of 
the equations; reminder of the type ratios that 
make up the trigonometric functions would 
prove a convenience for many readers. 

A map is designed to carry a message—a 
psychological impact on the examiner; in trying 
to accomplish this purpose the cartographer can 
easily descend to the level of the flannel-suited 
and the figurers. Unfortunately this challenge, 
the ethical obligations of the professional car- 
tographer, is dealt with more in reference than 
in substance. 

CLARENCE L. VINGE 

Michigan State University 


John C. Caldwell. Let’s Visit India. The John 
Day Company, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue, 
New York, 1960. 96 pages with index and table 
of contents. Illustrated. $2.95. Ages 8-12. 

This book has been written as a textbook for 
elementary school children in the age group 
8 to 12, and it is one in a series with the same 
title for other countries such as China, Japan, 
Formosa, Pakistan, etc. The book is well-illus- 
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trated with a very large number of photo- 
graphs; many of them depict important geo- 
graphic truths. Consequently they add consider- 
ably to the value of the text. The fundamental 
aspects of the land, its history, the mode of life 
of its people and the significant problems which 
confront them, are all explained in simple lan- 
guage in the nine chapters of the book. Some of 
the descriptions of the home life, food and re- 
ligion of the people indicate the keen eye for 
observation which the author apparently has. 
A fair appraisal is also given of the political 
outlook and leanings of India’s leaders, and a 
satisfactory explanation, based on the facts of 
her geography and history, has been offered for 
some of the past actions of India in international 
organizations and other theaters of activity, 
which have appeared to the people of the United 
States to be cold and neutral. 

There are, however, a few minor mistakes 
which call for correction in a later edition: (1) 
on page 13 it is stated, “. . . is sometimes called 
Tamil Land, because the Indians who live there 
are called Tamils.” This is far from being cor- 
rect; it is known by the name Tamil Nad (land) 
because the language is Tamil; (2) on page 14, 
dealing with rainfall, it is said that (a) in parts 
of India, especially the West, the annual rain- 
fall is less than 8 inches, and (b) along the 
southeast coast of India the rainfall totals 400 
inches a year, both of which are incorrect; (3) 
on page 42, line 3, the statement should read 
“60 cattle per 100 persons” and not “60 cows;” 
(4) on page 69 the statement is made that “Com- 
munists controlled the government of one state, 
Kerala, for several years.” Actually, the period 
was only two years. 

In spite of these minor errors, the book has 
many valuable qualities which would render it 
useful as a class textbook for elementary schools. 

GEORGE KURIYAN 
Madras University 
India 


' Horace R. Byers. General Meteorology. McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, Inc. New York, 1959. 

540 pages with 223 figures. $9.50. 

This is the third edition of a well-known and 
respected text. A cursory examination will sug- 
gest that it was written by a meteorologist for 
meteorologists. Such is the case. At no place has 
the author attempted to popularize meteorology 
to the extent of oversimplification. A more care- 
ful examination, however, will convince the 
geographer or climatologist who is deficient in 
calculus that there is much information which 
he can understand and use. Some of the chapters 
naturally have a more definite mathematical 
base than others. The book is neither descrip- 
tive nor theoretical but deals largely with the 
physical processes involved in the behavior of 
the atmosphere. 

All of the chapters have been reorganized in 
varying degrees. Some have been made into two 
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chapters, some expanded, and some reduced in 
length. This is necessary to keep a text modern 
on a subject which has undergone and is still 
undergoing the changes that have characterized 
meteorology. Much new material has been added, 
and almost all of the diagrams are new or have 
been redone. Increased attention has been given 
to the upper atmosphere, to general circulation, 
to tropical meteorology, to the jet stream, and to 
thunderstorms. Much of the material on thunder- 
storms comes from the thunderstorm project 
which was jointly sponsored by four United 
States Government agencies and directed by Pro- 
fessor Byers. 

While the book does not contain a separate 
bibliography, it does have numerous references 
to the literature in the form of footnotes. It is 
an excellent text as well as reference, but for its 
most effective use a working knowledge of 
calculus is essential. 

Joun L, PAGE 
University of Illinois 


C. B. Colby. Mapping the World. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., New York City, 
1959. 48 pages with 60 black and white photo- 
graphs. $2.00. 

Many elementary teachers are familiar with 
the books of C. B. Colby, who is the author of 
more than 30 informative, attractively illus- 
trated books which cover such current topics as 
Soil Savers, Snow Surveyors, and Our Space Jet 
Age. 

Mapping the World will appeal to the ele- 
mentary school pupil who is interested in maps 
and asks, “Who gets the information on our 
maps and where does he go to get it?” This 
book is full of many carefully selected photo- 
graphs which help explain the text. It is an 
account of some of the kinds of work done in 
the Map Service of the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

Some of the forty-one titles in the contents 
include “Mapping the World,” “In the North,” 
“In the South,” “Off to the Assignment,” 
“Learning the Techniques,” “Looking to the 
Stars for Help,” “Across the Valley,” “Adding 
Special Symbols,” “Mountain Makers,” “3D Map 
in the Making,” and “Space Age Surveyors.” 
These titles are interspersed with catchy ex- 
planations of “From Weasel to Elephant,” “Pin- 
wheels Help the Map Maker,” “Fixed Wings 
also Pitch In,” “This is a Stick-up,” and ‘Five 
Colors at Once.” 

This is a book that appeals to both boys and 
girls and is a book that pupils in the elementary 
grades will be picking up just to see what the 


titles tell. Every sentence is packed with in- 
formation that will arouse the pupil’s curiosity 
about how maps are produced. 

This book is one that will appeal to pupils in 
grades four through junior high. It will be of 
interest to students who want to know the 
kinds of work done in the many phases of map 
making; it might well be on the vocational 
exploration bibliography as well as in the 
geography and social studies classroom. 

MAMIE L. ANDERZHON 
William Beye School 
Oak Park, Illinois 


John C. Caldwell. Let’s Visit Pakistan. The John 
Day Company, Inc., New York, 1960. 96 pages 
with table of contents, index, map, and black 
and white photographs. $2.95. 

This book is one of the newest in John 
Caldwell’s Let’s Visit series. Ten others of sim- 
ilar size and coverage have treated Formosa, 
Southeast Asia, Middle Africa, and other sec- 
tions and countries in Asia and Africa. Let’s 
Visit Pakistan is suitable and recommended for 
grades 5-8. 

Emphasis is upon the historical background of 
the entire Indian subcontinent. While this 
historical examination is extremely well done, 
considerable sections of it would appear unnec- 
essary in terms of the Pakistan area, or, at least, 
inappropriate in view of the very limited size 
of this book. When Caldwell finishes the history, 
he simply has too few pages left to examine 
adequately the life of 90,000,000 people and the 
complex landscapes of the two widely varying 
territories which they occupy. 

Draftsman Don Pitcher has handled Pakis- 
tan’s unusual territory sharply and clearly in a 
well-designed, double page, map layout. Over 45 
black and white photographs well disbursed 
through the reading matter present a good sam- 
ple coverage of the nation. Amazingly, over 15 
are from East Pakistan, an area which exceeds 
the West in population but is so often neg- 
glected in presentations of this young nation. It 
can not be added, however, that the East is 
covered adequately in the textual material; the 
West, as usual, far overshadows it. 

But, even with these minor criticisms, this is 
an appealing and stimulating book, factually 
well done. It is extremely successful in realistic- 
ally presenting and appraising the numerous 
problems and potentialities of one of the world’s 
most unique countries. 

Ropert C, KINGSBURY 

Indiana University 


NCGE ANNUAL MEETING 


Do you have your hotel reservation in Cincinnati for the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the National Council for Geographic Education? If not, please read the stimulat- 
ing program on pages 283, 284, and 285 and, then, get your reservation into the mail 
today. 
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Perry L. Norton, editor. Urban Problems and 
Techniques. Chandler-Davis Publishing House, 
West Trenton, New Jersey, 1959. 249 pages. 
$4.50. 


The incredible growth of metropolitan areas 
during the past 15 years has brought about the 
development of population agglomerations such 
as the world has never seen and has given rise 
to a need for planning activity comprehensive 
in nature. Vast amounts of time, energy and 
money are being expended by municipalities, 
state and Federal governmental agencies, and 
private organizations to discover what needs to 
be done to make our metropolitan areas more 
orderly places in which to live, and to devise 
ways to get people to do what is necessary. 

The editor of Urban Problems and Tech- 
niques has brought together contributions of a 
dozen authors who are concerned about the 
facts and processes of the urban scene. The 
book is to be the first of a series dealing with 
urban problems and techniques for working 
with them. The articles deal with a variety of 
subjects related to urban growth and organi- 
zation and are written by men who are well 
known in the field of urban planning or re- 
search. Two of the articles treat the problems 
of providing urban services—one from the view- 
point of annexation, the other in terms of the 
experience of the Cleveland Metropolitan Serv- 
ices Commission. Three articles deal with the 
topic of urban recreation, particularly with the 
need for preserving open spaces, or “greenbelts.” 
Of particular interest to geographers is the in- 
clusion of an article by Professor Raymond 
Murphy on “The Central Business District.” 
The article summarizes the studies which ap- 
peared in recent geographic publications. Ar- 
ticles discussing the relation of the Federal gov- 
ernment to the cities of our land, the growing 


interest of public utilities in the local planmng 
process, and the use of zoning as an important 
tool by which patterns may be influenced com- 
plete the book. 

Geographers interested in the field of urban 
geography and urban land use planning will 
gain much from this collection of essays by 
well-known and respected authors. 

F. KOHN 
State University of Iowa 


John C. Caldwell. Let’s Visit Japan. The John 
Day Company, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York, 1959. 96 pages with 
illustrations, index, and table of contents. 
$2.95. 


The author attempts to cover the geography, 
history, political structure, economic problems, 
religions and customs of Japan in 96 pages and 
to do so at a level which would be interesting 
for juveniles aged 8-12. He succeeds to a sur- 
prising degree. 

As in the other books of the “Let’s Visit” 
series, the book opens with a quick glimpse of 
the country, then treats its history from the 
beginning to the present, then returns to a more 
geographic viewpoint for the remaining portion 
of the book. It is logically organized into 14 
subdivisions, the equivalent of chapters. It is 
well, even appealingly, written and is amply 
illustrated with good black and white photo- 
graphs. 

This little book does more than give a factual 
presentation of Japan. It instills in its reader a 
warm, friendly feeling for this nation which so 
recently was our foe. It is highly recommended 
as a supplementary reader for a social studies 
class. 

Bernt Litoyp WILLS 
University of North Dakota 
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GEOGRAPHIC MATERIALS 
RECEIVED 


International Labor Office. International Migra- 
tion, 1945-1957. International Labor Office, 
Washington Branch, 917 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C., 1960. 414 pages. $4.00. 


§. W. Wooldridge and R. S. Morgan. An Outline 
of Geomorphology. Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
New York, 1959. 409 pages with table of con- 
tents, list of illustrations, etc., and index. 
$6.50. 

T. C. Fairley. Sverdrup’s Arctic Adventures. 
Longmans, Green & Company, Inc., 119 West 
40th Street, New York 18, New York, 1960. 305 
pages with table of contents, illustrations, and 
index. $6.00. Adult. 


Arthur H. Robinson. Elements of Cartography. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., Publishers, New York, 
1960. 343 pages with index, table of contents, 
illustrations. $8.75. 


W. Gordon East and O. H. K. Spate. The Chang- 
ing Map of Asia. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York City, New 
York, 1958. 434 pages with table of contents, 
introduction, index. Illustrated. $6.50. 


L. Dudley Stamp. Applied Geography. Penguin 
Books Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill Road, Balti- 
more 11, Maryland, 1960. 208 pages including 
table of contents, index and 39 illustrations. 
Paper back. $.95. 


Metropolitan Area and City Size Patterns of 
Manufacturing Industries, 1954. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 86 pages. $.50. 


Eugene C. Ogden and Donald M. Lewis. Air- 
borne Pollen and Fungus Spores of New York 
State. The University of the State of New 
York, The State Education Department, Al- 
bany, New York, 1960. 104 pages. $1.25. 


Donald D. Cox. Some Postglacial Forests in Cen- 
tral and Eastern New York State as Deter- 
mined by the Method of Pollen Analysis. The 
University of the State of New York, The State 
Education Department, Albany, New York, 
1959. 52 pages. $.75. 


Jim Breetveld. Getting to Know Brazil. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York, 1960. 64 pages with index. 
Illustrated by Don Lambo. $2.50. Ages: 8-12. 


Charles R. Joy. Getting to Know Israel. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York, 1960. 64 pages with index. 
o_o by Kathleen Elgin. $2.50. Ages: 
-12. 


Marguerite Logan: Geographic Techniques is a 
book which will give practical aid to teachers of 
geography at all levels from the elementary school 
to college. It is based upon the modern philosophy 
of geography. It offers tested techniques in the 
effective use of such tools of the geographer as 
reading, pictures, maps, graphs and statistics, 
museum materials, tests and the like. Special at- 
tention is given to guide the teacher in the organi- 
zation of a worthwhile teaching unit in geography. 

Available at Edwards Brothers, Publishers, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Order your copy today, and make 
your teaching more enjoyable and your students’ 
learning more effective. 


Looking for a PUBLISHER? 


If you have completed a book-length manuscript, 
you may be interested in our special publishing 
plan. Under this program, many teachers, doc- 
tors, executives and scholars have seen their 
work published, promoted and marketed on a 
dignified, professional basis. All subjects con- 
sidered—geography, history, fiction, poetry, etc. 
Send for our free 40-page illustrated brochure 
today. Ask for Booklet JG. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 West 31st St., New York 1, N.Y. 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., L.A. 
In Wash., D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


Howard J. Critchfield. General Climatology. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York, 1960. 464 pages including 
appendices, index. Trade edition, $10.60. Text 
edition for classroom adoption, $7.95. 

Olive Burt. The Cave of Shouting Silence. The 
John Day Company, Inc., 210 Madison Av- 
enue, New York, New York, 1960. 191 pages 
with table of contents. $3.50. Ages: 12 up. 

Leverett G. Richards. Ice Age Coming? The 
John Day Company, Inc., 210 Madison Av- 
enue, New York, New York, 1960. 128 pages 
with index, table of contents, and _ illustra- 
tions. $3.25. Ages: 11 up. 

Alfred Lansing. Shackleton’s Valiant Voyage. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1960. 221 pages with preface, 
table of contents and photographs. $3.95. 

Elvajean Hall. The Land and People of Argen- 
tina. J. B. Lippincott Company, East Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1960. 128 
pages with table of contents, photographic 
illustrations, and map. $2.95. 

Jean Speiser. River in the Dark. The John Day 
Company, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York, 1960. 189 pages. $3.50. Ages: 
12 up. 
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John C. Caldwell. Let’s Visit the West Indies. 
The John Day Company, Inc., 210 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York, 1960. 96 pages 
with table of contents, photographs, and in- 
dex. $2.95. Ages: 8-12. 

Harry C. Rubicam, Jr. Men At Work in Hawaii. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York, 1960. 126 pages includ- 
ing table of contents, photographs, and index. 
$3.00. Ages: 8-12. 

C. P. Blair and Robert H. Ryan. Big Spring 
Texas, A Study of Economic Potential. Bureau 
of Business Research, The University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, 1959. 120 pages. $2.50. 

E. C. Barksdale. The Meat Packers Come To 
Texas. Bureau of Business Research, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas, 1959. 36 pages. 
$1.00. 

Paul D. Converse. Fifty Years of Marketing In 
Retrospect. Bureau of Business Research, 
Studies in Marketing No. 5, The University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas, 1959. 104 pages. $1.50. 

Calvin Patton Blair. Fluctuations in United 
States Imports from Brazil, Colombia, Chile, 
and Mexico, 1919-1954. The Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, The University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Texas, 1959. 225 pages. $2.00. 

Robert H. Ryan and Leonard G. Schifrin. Mid- 
land, The economic future of a Texas oil 
center. Bureau of Business Research, The 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 1959. 125 
pages. $3.00. 

Norton Ginsburg, editor. Essays on Geography 
and Economic Development. Department of 
Geography, Research Paper No. 62, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 1960. xx, 
table of contents, list of illustrations. 173 
pages. $4.00. 

Dorothy Childs Hogner. Water Over the Dam. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Penn- 
sylvania, 1960. 220 pages with table of con- 
tents, introduction and index. Illustrated by 
Nils Hogner. $3.95. 

Lillian J. Bragdon. The Land and People of 
France. J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pennsylvania, 1960. 125 pages with index, table 
of contents, foreword, photographs and a map. 
$2.95. 

Alfred Steinberg. Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York, 1960. 128 pages. $2.50. 
Ages: 10-14. 

Erwin Raisz. Landforms of Asia (map). Pub- 
lished by author, 107 Washington Avenue, 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts, 1960. $.20. 

Erwin Raisz. Landforms of Europe (map). Pub- 
lished by author, 107 Washington Avenue, 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts, 1960. $.30. 
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Erwin Raisz. Landforms of Mexico (map). Pub- 
lished by author, 107 Washington Avenue, 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts, 1960. $.75. 


Richard J. Ward and Lawrence A. Hoffman, 
editors. Readings in Economic Geography from 
Fortune. Henry Holt and Company, 383 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, New York, 1960. 
130 pages with table of contents, $1.50. 


Jacques Nicholas Bellin (maps by). Old Maps 
of the World, Set I, North America. Bloch 
and Company, 1010 Euclid Building, Room 
402, Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1959. Ten maps. 
$3.95. 


Jacques Nicholas Bellin (maps by). Old Maps 
of the World, Set II, South America. Bloch 
and Company, 1010 Euclid Building, Room 
402, Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1959. Ten maps. 
$3.95. 


Jacques Nicholas Bellin (maps by). Old Maps of 
the World, Set III, Mexico, Central America 
and the West Indies. Bloch and Company, 
1010 Euclid Building, Room 402, Cleveland 
15, Ohio, 1959. Ten maps. $3.95. 

Jacques Nicholas Bellin (maps by). Old Maps of 
the World, Set IV, Africa. Bloch and Com- 
pany, 1010 Euclid Building, 402, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio, 1959. Ten maps. $3.95. 


Jacques Nicholas Bellin (maps by). Old Maps 
of the World, Set V, Asia. Bloch and Com- 
pany, 1010 Euclid Building, Room 402, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio, 1959. Ten maps. $3.95. 


Longmans Australian Geographies. Illawarra 
and the South Coast Region, No. 11. Long- 
mans, Green & Company, Ltd., Melbourne, 
Australia. 40 pages. 5/6. 


Longmans Australian Geographies. Sidney, No. 
12. Longmans, Green & Company, Ltd., 605- 
611 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, Australia. 40 
pages. 5/6. 

Jack D. L. Holmes. A Selected and Annotated 
Bibliography of Shopping Centers. Bibliog- 
raphy Series 13, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, College of Business Administration, 
The University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 1960. 
59 pages. $.50. 

Arensa Sondergaard. My First Geography of the 
Panama Canal. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1960. 60 pages with illustrations by 
Mel Silverman. $3.50. Ages: 7-11. 


Arensa Sondergaard. My First Geography of the 
Suez Canal. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1960. 62 pages with illustrations by 
F. Wenderoth Saunders. $3.50. Ages: 7-11. 


Tillie S. Pine and Joseph Levine. Air All 
Around. Whittlesey House Books, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42d Street, 
New York 36, New York, 1960. 48 pages with 
illustrations by Bernice Myers. $2.50. 
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Pub- To Give Young People the Fundamentals 
os of Earth —and Space — Science 
fman, N 
from 
Madi- 
1960. The Art That Became a Science 
Maps By LLOYD A. BROWN 
be Author of THE STORY OF MAPS 
maps. 
gs The famous cartographer who wrote the book on maps 
Maps and the science of map making, recognized as the best in 
Bloch ‘ its field for adult readers, has now written a book on the 
Room ee subject especially for young people. The splendid prints 
a and most of the drawings have been taken, slightly en- 
— ‘ larged, from his earlier book. As an inspiring source of 
ta : information for pupils and as a unique aid for science 
npan . and geography teachers, this new book is one you will 
pany, 
veland find exceptionally useful. Illustrated. $4.75. 
[aps of 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
ind 15, 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 
_ Maps 
| Pa E. Joseph Dreany. The Magic of Rubber. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York, 1960. 92 pages with index 
jawarra and table of contents. Illustrated. $2.75. Ages: Readings In 
Long- 8-12. 
pourne, John W. O’Daniel. The Nation That Refused to EC 0 N 0 M | C G E 0 G RA PHY 
Starve. Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
ey, No. Avenue, New York, New York, 1960. 121 from FORTUNE 
1., 605- pages with table of contents, index and illus- 
alia. 40 trations. $2.75. Ages: 10-15. Richard J. Ward 
Sabra Holbrook. Aluminum From Water. Fordham University 
notated Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue, L A. Hoff 
Sibliog- New York, New York, 1960. 121 pages with 
= te table of contents, index and_ illustrations. : The Ohio State Univ. 
tration, $2.75. Ages: 10-15. 
s, 1960. Mortimer W. Lawrence. The Rockets’ Red In this inexpensive collection of 25 
Glare. Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
, , rti fr Fortune, ficant 
Avenue, New York, New York, 1960. 121 pages 
Rie with table of contents, index and illustrations. topics in current economic, human, 
on Charles R. Joy. Desert Caravans. Coward-Mc- geography 
Cann, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue, New York, lively treatment. 1960, 132 pp., $1.50 
y of the New York, 1960. 121 pages with table of con- aper 
ympany, tents, index and _ illustrations. $2.75. Ages: P 
ions by 10-15. 
“ll. L. Dudley Stamp. A Regional Geography, Part HOLT, RINEHART 
Air All IV, Asia. Longmans, Green & Company, Inc., 
{cGraw- 119 West 40th Street, New York, 18, New and WINSTON, Inc. 
1 Street, York, 1960. 240 pages with index and preface. New York 
zes_with Illustrated. $3.75. 
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Erwin Raisz. Mapping the World. Abelard- 
Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York, 1956. 114 pages with index, 
table of contents, and 106 illustrations. $3.00. 

Sidney Schwartz and Sydney H. Zebel. Past to 
Present. Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 11, New York, 1960. 708 
pages with table of contents, index, maps and 
illustrations. $5.48. 

Mary Viola Phillips. World Geography for High 
Schools. The John C. Winston Company, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania, 
1960. 504 pages with table of contents, index 
and illustrations. $5.20. 

Erich F. Bordne. Water Resources of a Western 
New York Region. Syracuse University Press, 
University Station, Box 87, Syracuse 10, New 
York, 1960. 149 pages with illustrations. $3.00. 

Wilhelmina Hill. Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School Program. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 1960. 
110 pages with table of contents, illustrations, 
and bibliography. $.50. 

The Story of Chocolate. The Chocolate Manu- 
facturers Association of the U. S. A., 1745 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C., 1960. 31 
pages with illustrations and suggested read- 
ings. Free upon request. 


Charles W. Arnade. The Siege of St. Augustine 
in 1702. University of Florida Press, 15 N. W. 
15th Street, Gainesville, Florida, 1959. 67 
pages with table of contents and illustrations. 
St. Augustine Edition, $1.00; Publisher’s Edi- 
tion Paperbound, $2.00. 

Forrest R. Pitts. Japan. The Fideler Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1960. 160 pages with 
table of contents, illustrations, and index. 1 
to 4 copies, $3.68; 5 or more copies, $2.76. 

Hi Neighbor (Chile, Greece, Ethiopia, Nigeria, 
Thailand). U. S. Committee for UNICEF, 
United Nations, New York, New York, 1960. 
64 pages. $1.50. 

Frances C. Smith. The World of The Arctic. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania, 1960. 
126 pages with table of contents, map, photo- 
graphs and index, $2.95. 

Pradyumna P. Karan. Nepal. University of Ken- 
tucky Press, Lexington, 1960. 100 pages with 
table of contents, preface, selected bibliog- 
raphy, and 50 plates. $10.00. 

Harold D. Drummond. Journeys through the 
Americas. Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 310 West 
Polk Street, Chicago 7, Illinois, 1960. 416 pages 
with table of contents, index, and _illustra- 
tions. $5.20. 


NCGE MEMBERSHIP DUES 


1. Regular membership dues will be increased to $5.00 per year as of January 
1, 1961. This increase of $1.00 has been necessitated by increased publication 


and activity costs. 


2. Contributing membership dues will remain at $10.00 per year. At the last 
meeting of the Executive Board it was voted to send contributing members 
copies of all Leaflets, Professional Papers, Special Publications, and “Do It This 


Way” series published during the year. 


3. A Student membership has been created. Cost to the student is $3.00 for 
one year. The student membership must be certified by the teacher and then 
mailed directly to the Secretary, National Council for Geographic Education, 
Department of Geography, University of Texas, Houston, Texas. The Journal 
of Geography will be mailed directly to the student at the address he gives. 
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ACTUAL RAISED-RELIEF GLOBE SECTIONS 


Touch and feel the mountains, lakes and rivers! 


Earth-Curved Relief Maps are virtual 
slices of a 30” Raised-Relief Globe. 


Each is 23” in diameter, 6” deep and _ with seas in turquoise, land in ochre 
weighs only 14 ounces. and highlands in sepia. 


A flat edge with eyelet enables the Teachers find Earth-Curved maps are 
map to be hung as a plaque or laid flat ideal activity tools. Poster colors, cray- 
on the desk. The maps are formed in ons, pencils and ball point pens may be 
high relief of tough washable plastic applied and removed easily. 


THE SEVEN MAPS: 
EC2 Europe 
EC3 Asia 
EC4 Africa 
EC5 North America 
EC6 South America 
EC10 Australia 
EC57 No. Polar Area 


Each $9.95 


EC7 Set of seven 
Only $63.00 


A ws Write for circular G33 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Maps @ Globes © Charts © Models 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue , Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Rand M¢Nally announces 
Summer publication 


of a new edition, 
the 11th, of 


GOODE’S WORLD ATLAS 


edited by E. B. ESPENSHADE, JR. 


This new edition is by far the most sweeping ever undertaken 
in the history of Goode’s. 


All regional maps (from page 65) have been completely re- 
drafted and redesigned, incorporating these changes: 


1 A completely new treatment of surface configuration, 
retaining the advantages of a layer tint system. 


2 A-ccompletely new color and type design. 


3 Newly drafted coast and drainage lines. 


4 Completely revised place names. 


New plates reflect the growing importance of the U.S.S.R., 
China, India, and South America. Many insets of important 
regions and urbanized areas have been added. 


Twenty-five newly compiled special maps depicting density, 
land use, vegetation, rainfall, economic development and 
land forms have been added. 


Publication: Summer, 1960 $7.50 list 


College Department 
RAND MCNALLY 
P. O. Box 7600 Chicago 80, Illinois 
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